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Summer Plans of Literary Workers. 


Now that the ocean steamers are beginning to take abroad 
their summer freight of globe-trotting Americans, which in- 
creases annually by geometrical progression,—now that city 
people who own country-houses are having them aired and 
put in order for occupation at the first warning of hot 
weather, and the vast army of summer-boarders is talking 
terms with village and country landlords and landladies, 
arranging for rooms with a desirable exposure, and demand- 
ing samples of local drinking water to be chemically tested, 
it is interesting to learn the summer plans of the literary 
class, to know where the men and women who live by the 
pen will pass the dog-days, and what work they will be en- 
gaged upon, if they do not abandon themselves wholly to 
physical ease and intellectual lotus-eating. The plans of 
many well-known authors are revealed in the following 
paragraphs, and some further secrets of the same sort may 
be betrayed in our next number. 

Mr. Bronson Alcott is too feeble to undertake any litera- 
ry work—too weak even to hold a pen. He will pass the 
summer at Melrose, Mass., in revising his diaries concerning 
lectures and conversations at the West and in New Eng- 
land. 

Miss Louisa M. Alcott, at Princeton, Mass., may write a 
few short stories for the holidays and St. Wicholas. 

Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s intention is to pass the summer with 
his family in a cottage on Lynn Terrace, and to make occa- 
sional visits to other places along the New England coast. 
As to work, in addition to editing Zhe Atlantic he will do 
as little as possible. If he is irresistibly impelled to it, he 
will write several short stories and a number of poems ; but 
not otherwise. 

Dr. C: A. Bartol is at Manchester, Mass., listening to 
the songs of the birds, and preparing a volume of sermons 
for the press. During anniversary week in Boston he is to 
tell what he knows of mind-cure. Some time in July he 
will lecture on Shakspeare before the Concord School of 
Philosophy. 

Mr. William H. Bishop’s plans are not yet fully arranged. 
He and his wife may go abroad, or they may go again to 
‘Canvas Palace ’—the commodious tent which they pitched, 
last summer, in a lovely grove on the steep bluff near the 
Highlands of Navesink, overlooking Sandy Hook, the ocean, 
and New York Bay. It is as good as a private box for all 
the yacht races, the general procession of shipping and 
steamers, and the nightly display of fire-works at Manhattan 
Beach. ‘The experiment was a success last year, and they 
are inclined to repeat it. 

Mr. George H. Boker will spend the early summer at 
Long Branch, and go thence to Bryn Mawr to await the 
return of cool weather. The only work he has on hand is a 
book of sonnets, some three hundred in number, all treating 
of love in its various phases. 

Prof. H. H. Boyesen has taken a cottage at Nantucket, 
where he spent last summer. There he finds solitude for 
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meditation and fishing for occupation, when he feels the 
want of it. He has a long realistic novel on hand, which 
was begun on the island last summer and which he hopes to 
finish there before the fall. 

Mr, Noah Brooks will take but a brief vacation from his 
editorial work on the Newark Advertiser, all of which will 
be spent at his native town, the village of Castine, Maine. 
There he will very sensibly ‘loaf and invite his soul,’ with- 
out thinking of literary work of any sort whatever. 

Dr. Phillips Brooks is going to Europe in June, and will 
be gone until September. He will write nothing while 
abroad. 

Mr. H. C. Bunner, editor of Puck, proposes, if the weather 
gets any hotter, to make a dash for Baffin’s Bay. 

Mr. E. L. Burlingame, editor of Scribner's Magasine, will 
be tied down to his desk throughout the summer, but hopes 
to get away for his usual month’s vacation in the fall. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett sailed for Europe on the 
11th inst., and will remain for some time in England and on 
the Continent. 

Mr. George W. Cable is lecturing in the South. So 
much hostility has been excited in that region by some of his 
writings, that it was found advisable to cancel an engagement 
with him to deliver a lecture at Columbia, S. C., on Friday 
of this week. Mr. Cable will revisit Louisiana before re- 
turning to New England. His Sunday Bible-readings, which 
are said to draw crowds to the opera house at Northampton, 
Mass., are therefore suspended for the nonce. 

Dr. James Freeman Clarke is one of those who will devote 
the dog-days to mental and physical rest and recuperation, 
He will spend the summer, as heretofore, at Magnolia, Mass. 

Mr. S. L. Clemens will spend the hot months at the usual 
place—the remote farm called ‘ Rest-and-be-Thankful,’ on 
top of the hills, three miles from Elmira, New York. He 
has not as yet mapped out any work. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke expects to be at home in Winsted, 
Conn., all summer, and hard at work when she recovers from 
her present tedious illness. 

The Hon. S. S. Cox will spend most of the tine at Pleas- 
ant Lake, Sullivan Co., New York, where he hopes to catch 
pickerel, ‘correct proofs, and recruit his health. He is pre- 
paring for publication two books which have already been 
announced in these columns, One will be entitled the 
‘Pleasures of Prinkipo,’ the other the ‘ Adventures of a Di- 
plomat in Turkey.’ The latter will be published by subscrip- . 
tion by Hubbard Bros., Philadelphia. 

Mr. C. P. Cranch has let his house in Cambridge to Mr. 
W. T. Richards, the artist, and will go to Fishkill on the 
Hudson, on June 1. He will write a little during the hot 
weather, and paint a good deal—out of doors. 

Mr. George Wm. Curtis will go to Ashfield, Mass., probably 
about the 1st of July, and will do little or no work except for 
Harper's Weekly and Harper's Monthly. He is to make the 
annual address before the Reform League, at Newport, in 
the first week in August, and will probably write an article 
on Sumner for ‘ Appletons’ Cyclopedia of Biography ’ be- 
fore he returns to Staten Island in the fall. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer has taken a cooler and more 
commodious apartment in New York, and will remain in 
town to work on her account of her life with General Custer 
in Kansas after the War. 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis will while away the heated 
months in a cottage on the Manasquan River, near Point 
Pleasant, N. J., where her next-door neighbors will be Dr. 
and Mr. Furness, and perhaps Mrs. Wister. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge will be at Bay Shore, Long 
Island, and will probably do no literary work apart from her 
duties as editor of St. Nicholas. 

Minister Phelps once said that if heaven was more beau- 
tiful than Vermont in June, there was great waste some- 
where. Nevertheless, Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr is going to see 
what beauty there is elsewhere, and will leave her home, 
The Maples, Rutland, Vt., early in June, to sail from Bos- 
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ton on the Cephalonia on the gth, with the intention of 
spending the summer mainly in England, Scotland, and the 
Hebrides. If she goes to the Continent at all, it will be only 
for a flying visit to Switzerland and a few days in Paris. 
She has never been abroad before, and will be fully occu- 
pied in sight-seeing, without attempting any other form of 
work, 

Dr. Edward Eggleston will continue his historical work at 
Lake George, N. Y., taking a vacation of only a week or 
two. 

Prof. John Fiske is lecturing in Oregon this month. He 
is expected to pass the summer as usual at Petersham, Mass. 
We understand that his valuable History of the United 
States, to which he has devoted years of labor, will be pub- 
lished serially, in part at least, in Zhe Atlantic, before ap- 
pearing in book form. 

Mr. O. B. Frothingham will not go to Beverly Farms as 
usual, but will visit several places—Lenox, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, perhaps the hill country in the autumn. His house 
in Boston will be open all summer. He is editing the pa- 
pers of the late David Atwood Wasson, “it/érateur and Inde- 
pendent preacher, but will do no work on them so long as 
the hot weather lasts. 

Mr. Horace Howard Furness will remain at his country- 
seat at Wallingford, Pa., until the middle of July, when he 
will go to a cottage which he has just built on the shore of 
the Manasquan River, near Point Pleasant, N. J, He will 
be accompanied by his father, the Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Furness, 
and (unless her husband’s illness should prevent) by his 
sister, Mrs. A. L, Wister, the translator. Mr. Furness is still 
at work upon his Variorum Shakspeare. 

Mr. Sydney Howard Gay, author of the Bryant-Gay 
History of the United States, has been confined to his house 
at West Brighton, Staten Island, through the winter and 
spring, and is still, unhappily, in very poor health—too ill to 
think of doing any work at all. 

Mr. Richard Gilder, editor of Zhe Century, will spend the 
greater part pf the summer at Marion, Mass. 

Mr. Arthur Gilman will go as usual to North East Harbor, 
Mount Desert, as soon as the examinations for admission to 
the Harvard Annex, of which he is Secretary, are over, and 
will remain till September. 

Mr. Robert Grant will spend his nights until October at 
Nahant, Mass., but hopes to get away for a three weeks’ 
salmon fishing trip—which proves that he knows how to 
spend his vacation. Before that, however, he will finish the 
comedy which he and Mr. E. L. Binner are writing for Mr. 
Frohman of the Lyceum Theatre, this city. He will also 
bring near to a conclusion a story which he is writing to 
order. 

Anna Katharine Green (Mrs. Charles Rohlfs) will spend 
as much time as possible at East Haddam, Conn.—a quiet 
resort, commanding a fine view of the Connecticut River,— 
where she will probably devote her energies to the comple- 
tion of a new story, begun some time since. This story is 
said to have more freedom and truth to life, perhaps, and 
less of the ‘detective element,’ than most of this popular 
writer’s productions. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale will spend every moment which 
he can spare at his summer home at Matunack, near Point 
Judith. He will be at work on the second volume of 

Franklin in France,’ which is the more interesting of the 
two—having, indeed, balloons, and mesmerisms and the first 
scenes of the French Revolution. He has a great many en- 
gagements at different colleges and commemorations which 
will keep him travelling a good deal, taking him as far West 
as Tennessee and as far North as Maine. 

Prof. A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth, author of ‘But Yet a 
Woman ’ and ‘ The Wind of Destiny,’ will pass the season at 
Cohasset, near Boston. Cohasset may not be an Earthly 
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Paradise, but a person living there is within easy reach of 
the libraries of Boston and Cambridge ; and Prof. Hardy 
has some work on hand which makes it desirable for him to 
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be in such a place. In January next he expects to sail for 
Gibraltar, to spend six months on the Mediterranean shores, 
from Spain to Constantinople, 

Mrs. Burton N. Harrison will betake herself next month 
to the shores of Frenchman’s Bay, Mount Desert, where Mr. 
Harrison has recently built a very comfortable and pic- 
turesque house close to the water’s edge, and called it the 
‘Sea Urchins’ in compliment to the Land Urchins who are 
expected to suffer a sea-change in that delightful atmosphere. 
In August she hopes to visit Dalhousie, on Chaleur Bay, 
New Brunswick. Odds and ends of literary work will 
occupy a portion of her leisure. 

Prof. J. A. Harrison’s summer motto will be ‘Rest and 
Rust ;’ in other words, he expects to ‘ oxidize’ all the sum- 
mer long in the mountains of Virginia. To render the 
oxidization complete, he is hampered by no plans, though it 
is just possible that he may take wing to the Gulf of Mexico 
for a month. 

Col. John Hay will be one of the lotus-eaters this sum- 
mer. He is to sail with his family for Europe on the rst of 
June, and will remain abroad till some time in September. 

Dr. Frederic H. Hedge, we are very sorry to hear, is still 
too ill to think of leaving Cambridge for the summer. 

Col. T. W. Higginson will occupy the same farmhouse 
in Holden (near Princeton), Mass., which he occupied last 
summer, and in which he wrote ‘The Monarch of Dreams.’ 
He may take one or twoshort excursions with the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, and will be in Saratoga for a few days in 
September, as Chairman of the Department of Education in 
the American Social Science Association. But with these 
exceptions he will be at Pine Grove Farm, Holden, through 
the summer, working moderately on various literary enter- 
prises. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes will go with his family to Beverly 
Farms, Mass., as has been his custom for the past ten years. 
He hopes to continue his contributions to Zhe Aftlantic, 
which will furnish him with as much work as he wants dur- 
ing the lazy months. 

Mr. Laurence Hutton, after a week’s trout-fishing, will go 
early in June to Walpole, N. H., the home of his wife’s re- 
lations. There he will write the Literary Notes for Harper's 
Monthly, and work a little on a book which he has under 
way, to be called the ‘Curiosities of Books.’ In August he 
hopes to make visits which will enable him to see some- 
thing of his friends at Calais, Vt., John Fiske and John 
Mitchell, at Petersham, Mass., and Lawrence Barrett and 
Edwin Booth at Cohasset, Mass. After that, the deluge— 
of advance-sheets and manuscripts. 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett will remain at her home in South 
Berwick, Maine, almost uninterruptedly till early in the 
autumn, when she will visit Mrs. James T. Fields at Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea. She will write some short stories which 
she has promised to the magazines. 

Mr. George Parsons Lathrop expects to spend the 
‘heated term’ in New London, and to continue to review 
current literature in the New York Star. He has also a 
novel under way; and has received an offer for a play, 
which may add something to his projected summer’s work. 
Mr. Lathrop’s dramatization of ‘ Elaine,’ by the way, will be 
played in Chicago for a week early in July, and for a week 
or two in Boston in September, as well as during the regular 
season next winter at the Madison Square Theatre in this 
city. 

Miss Emma Lazarus is still in Paris—too ill, we under- 
stand, to think of engaging in any literary work. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell, who is now in England, will 
return to America in the fall, and it is said will re-occupy his 
old home, Elmwood, Cambridge, Mrs. Ole Bull removing to 
Mr. Edwin Booth’s house in Boston. 

Mr. Brander Matthews will spend the whole summer at 
Narragansett Pier, working on a drama of Californian life 
with Mr. George H. Jessop, long a resident of San Fran- 
cisco, and arranging for the modern American stage an old 
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English comedy, which Mr. Frohman expects to revive next 
winter at the Lyceum Theatre. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell will spend most of the season at New- 
port. A part of it, however, will be devoted to decoying 
unwary salmon in Canadian streams. Early in the summer 
he will bring out, through the Lippincotts, a large volume of 
fairy-tales and a small one of verse. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton sailed from Boston on 
the Cephalonia on May 5, for her customary summer trip 
abroad. 

Mr. Francis Parkman feels that he is not entitled toa 
vacation, as he has just returned (May 13) from a journey 
to Spain. He is not sure, however, that he will not spenda 
good part of the season with the trout of Rangeley Lakes, 
Maine, and the neighborhood. He has collected nearly all 
the material for the remaining volume of his valuable series 
of works on the French in America, and will utilize it as 
00n as the Fates permit. 

Mr. James Parton will remain at home in Newburyport, 
Mass., working in the morning, gardening in the afternoon, 
and hearing good books read aloud in the evening. He 
may roam around a little, but for him there is no place like 
home. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps will ‘summer’ as usual at 
her home in East Gloucester, Mass. She is on the sick-list, 
wnfortunately, and forbidden to write a page. 

Bishop Henry C. Potter will spend a good part of the 
summer in ‘visitations’ to country parishes. The rest he 
hopes to pass at Lake Placid, in the Adirondacks ; and to 
‘do some work on a course of lectures to be delivered at the 
University of Michigan, next year. 

Mrs. Margaret J. Preston will spend the earlier part of the 
‘season in Maryland and the later part at some of the Vir- 
ginia watering-places. As she has just issued a volume of 
original ‘Colonial Ballads, Sonnets and Other Verse,’ she 
‘feels justified in lying idle till the return of health and cool 
weather. 

Prof. Charles F. Richardson, of Dartmouth, usually ex- 
«changes the hills of Hanover, N. H., for the seashore during 
July and August, and the rocks of Cape Elizabeth, Maine, 
will probably welcome him again this year. He is working 
hard on the second volume of his History of American Lit- 
erature ; but as he finds that in purely literary, as well as 
‘in educational work, he can accomplish more because of a 
‘summer’s loafing, his manuscript will probably gain little 
before next fall, save in the way of revision. 

Rev. E. P. Roe is still at Santa Barbara, Southern Cali- 
fornia, where he has been living for the past year or so. At 
present he is—or should be—finishing a new novel, to be 
called ‘ The Earth Trembled.’ 

Mr. W. J. Rolfe will remain in Cambridge until about 
July roth, when he will go to Cottage City (Martha’s Vine- 
yard) to stay until he sails for Europe, on the 2rst of July. 
He expects to remain abroad—mostly on the Continent— 
‘till Sept. 27. He is now at work on ‘The Minor Poems of 
Milton,’ but will probably get started on one or two other 
books before going away. His new Browning volume (the 
three dramas, ‘The Blot on the ’Scutcheon,’ ‘Colombe’s 
‘Birthday ’ and ‘ A Soul’s Tragedy’) is just finished and gone 
‘to press. Another Browning volume will be begun soon— 
probably made up of the narrative poems. 

Mr. E. C. Stedman has no plans for the dog-days except 
‘to visit Kelp Rock—his summer home at New Castle, 
N. H., whither his family go this week—as often as possible. 
‘But he will have to be in New York most of the season, at 
-work on his and Miss Hutchinson’s ‘ Library of American 
Literature,’ and the Supplement to his ‘ Victorian Poets.’ 

Mr. F. J. Stimson had made plans for a canoe voyage 
‘through Labrador from Saguenay River to Hudson’s Bay, 
with the alternative of a drive with his family in Devon and 
‘Cornwall; but there is a possibility that both these plans 
-will ‘ gang agley,’ as business may keep him in New York and 
Boston. In this case he will pass the summer at his house 
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in Dedham, Mass. He is at work on a second edition of 
his ‘ American Statute Law.’ He has had a novel on the 
stocks for some years; but as he can only work on it in 
vacations, its progress is slow. 

Mr. Frank R. Stockton proposes to spend the summer at 
his home in Madison, New Jersey, where he now is, and 
will probably write some more of his inimitable short 
stories. 

Mr. R. H. Stoddard does not expect to make as long a 
visit as usual to Mattapoisett, Mass., this year. He has re- 
cently spent some time there. As yet he is undecided as to 
what literary work will engage his attention during the dog- 
days. 

Unless she should go to Utopia, or to the Happy Valley, 
or to Prospero’s Isle, Miss Edith M. Thomas will probably 
remain all summer in Northern Ohio, being kept at home 
by the illness of her mother. As to literary work, she will 
probably not do more than to take down ‘shorthand,’ from 
time to time, such odds and ends of song as she may hear 
the Muses singing in the air. 

Mr. Maurice Thompson will spend the hot term at Cedar 
Lake, a wild and lovely little water-gem in northern Indiana, 
where he owns a small estate called Sherwood. There he 
has his own boats, and, with his wife, hopes to sail and row 
and angle and read to his heart’s content, as well as to finish 
an out-of-doors book and a novel. 

Mr. J. T. Trowbridge hopes to occupy with his family the 
cottage he is now building at Spouting Rock, Cape Arundel, 
Kennebunkport, Maine. He has not laid out much work 
for his vacation, but hopes to do something towards getting 
ready for the press a new volume of poems. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer will rusticate, but not rust, 
at Marion, Mass., where she will continue her series of Cen- 
tury papers on the English cathedrals, and put the finishing 
touches to her Life of H. H. Richardson, the architect. 

Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, editor of Zhe Jndependent, has ma- 
tured no plans as yet. He generally tries to devote two or 
three weeks in the summer to a study of missioh work in the 
West and South, and this season he may possibly run out to 
Utah on such an errand. Otherwise he is likely to hunt 
zeolites for a week or two on the rock-bound Nova Scotia 
coast. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, who has just returned from 
a trip to California and the South, by which our readers 
have already profited, is in the habit of taking his vacation 
from the New England climate in the winter and early 
spring. He will therefore spend the summer at his home 
in Hartford, Conn., or at least within reach of his editorial 
desk in the office of the Courant of that city. On June 21 
he will deliver an address before the alumni of the Seminary 
at Cazenovia, N. Y., where he was once at school. 

Mr. John T. Wheelwright will be in Boston except in July, 
when he will go to North Haven, Fox Island Thoroughfare, 
Maine. He hopes to be able to finish before the autumn a 
story upon which he is now at work. 

Walt Whitman has two projects to choose from—one to 
go to Canada and spend the summer with his friends Dr. 
and Mrs. Bucke; the other a strong invitation from his 
friends Mr. R. PearSall Smith and family, of Philadelphia, to 
voyage across the Atlantic and stay in London awhile. He 
is seriously disabled by paralysis, however, and has doubts 
about his ability to accept either of these tempting invitat- 
tions. Mr. Whitman will be 68 years old on Tuesday 
next, May 31. He is preparing a critical and biographical 
paper on Elias Hicks, the Quaker preacher of fifty years 
ago, whom he often saw when he himself was a child and 
lived on Long Island. ‘ November Boughs,’ the little volume 
already announced, which will contain some poems supple- 
mentary to those in ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ is not yet ready for 
the press. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, after repeated recent absences, is 
thoroughly enjoying her own old home at Milton, Mass. 
She expects to spend a great part of July and August in 
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Wilton, N. H., where she passed last summer. Her chief 
‘work’ will be to get all the rest she possibly can. 

Prof. Wm. D. Whitney, of Yale, has been able to do little 
or no work since last October, and will undertake none 
while the hot weather lasts ; nor has he yet decided where 
he will go for his summer outing. 

Mr. John G. Whittier has spent a part of each summer 
for the past four years at the Asquam House, Asquam Lake, 
Holderness, N. H., and at the Sturtevant Farm, Centre 
Harbor, N. H. If his health admits, he will resort to the 
same places this year. He has no present intention of 
doing any special literary work. 





Reviews 
Crawford’s ‘‘ Saracinesca.” * 

A RAINY evening, an easy chair, and Crawford’s new 
novel! Exactly what we are to expect, we do not know; 
but a vague feeling of literary charm in store pervades us 
with a sense of well-being. Perhaps we cannot better ex- 
press our indefinite feeling than by saying we are sure it 
will be something unlike the work of Mr. Rider Haggard. 
Nor are we disappointed : the literary quality at once makes 
itself felt. There is a momentary regret at finding the dra- 
ma open with the hero in love with a married woman—a 
circumstance which, owing to much recent revelation in 
American fiction, we can hardly ascribe to the local color of 
Italy ; but the disappointment is modified on finding with 
what originality and good taste the situation is managed, and 
this part of the problem solved before we go very far. The 
beautiful Duchess who is the heroine reminds us of Ouida’s 
“Wanda ’—Ouida’s one admirable woman, be it remembered 
—in more respects than her gown of white velvet; and in 
her dignity, her sweetness, her calm passion, she is a noble 
example of what we have always felt to be an unappreciated 
literary fact : the value of virtue as a dramatic factor. An- 
other fine touch in this part of the story is Mr. Crawford’s 
admission of some good qualities in the wretched old dandy 
to whom the beautiful Duchess had been sacrificed in her 
youth. Nothing could be more healthful in the midst of 
this otherwise very unhealthful situation than the acknowl- 
edgment that Corona’s life had its mitigations and its pleas- 
ures; while the old dandy’s regret for his wasted life, and 
too tardy passion for his beautiful young wife, is a far more 
effective moral than could have been worked by showing 
him simply at his worst. 

‘Saracinesca’ is emphatically a novel—that is, it is not a 
collection of brief episodes in one or two lives, all leading 
up to the grand climax of a marriage with which the tale 
comes to an end; but fulfils Matthew Arnold's definition of 
a great novel: ‘Fit details, strictly combined, in view of a 
large general result, nobly conceived.’ Long as it is, and 
though complete in itself so far as it goes, it is only the pre- 
lude to a sequel in which larger political movement is to in- 
volve the characters in more dramatic action. The story is 
that of an old Roman family, and the present volume begins 
in 1865. In preparation for the larger movement to follow, 
* we are given here a well-managed mosaic of the minor de- 
tails that fit us to comprehend what is to come, and are at 
the same time highly entertaining in #¢hemselves. Great 
characters flit across the scene, though we have Pius IX. and 
Cardinal Antonelli in little more than tableau ; but it is evi- 
dent that the minor characters of this volume are to take 
their places on the broader canvas of the second, in more 
important ré/es. The hero himself, the young Prince of the 
Saracinesca, is indeed chiefly a hero only as we are led to 
expect that he is going to be one later. We have here his 
love-story and beautiful marriage ; but it must be confessed 
that we are hardly interested in him personally except as a 
satellite of the lovely Duchess; and we never wholly re- 
cover from the lack of respect for him as he appears at first 
in being her lover while she is still the wife of the old Duke. 


* Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford. $1.50. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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But the Duchess herself is a noble creation; and she is set in 
a worthy framework of aristocratic life and landscape. The 
novel is chiefly, in this volume, an illustration of character 
and environment, and it is an extremely clever presentment 
of both. The hero has the least individuality of any of the 
characters ; but his spirited old father, his arch-enemies male 
and female, the cunning valet, the plebeian cousin, the keen- 
eyed artist, the brigands, and a host of other characters in- 
troduced into the drama, are all unusually good ; while the 
action and incident, the papal politics, the intrigues, the 
clever conversations, make up a plot sufficient unto itself, 
and piquing the keenest interest in the sequel. 





A Memoir of Linnzus.* 

Unper the fanciful title quoted below we have the first 
complete English biography of the great Swedish naturalist 
and botanist, Linnzus. It is a very peculiar rambling affair 
withal, full of irrelevant ecstasy and digression, abounding 
in quotations like another ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and 
carrying the often unwilling reader over twice 300 pages 
and more of biographical detail interspiced and interspersed 
with slices of Carlyle, Browning, Ruskin, Kingsley, and Dr. 
Arnold. Mrs, Caddy is ‘always touching heaven with her 
finger,’ as the Italians say: the slightest fact or fortune 
among the varied facts and fortunes of Linnzus’s life is suf- 
ficient to open the sluice-gates of rapture and flood the 
reader with rose-color or its contrary. She is the most sym- 
pathetic of biographers: Mumen adest (the Divinity’s near 
by !) is blazoned in golden letters all over her pages, and 
she is forever whispering into your ear: ‘ Hush, there he is! 
Don’t you see?’ Her style, though possessing an Anglican 
abruptness, as of one forever interrupting himself in conver- 
sation with ah’seand and ah's, is often picturesque and de- 
lightful, the outgrowth of an enthusiastic temperament that 
has fed among the lilies and the botanies. Her book is not 
only a biography: it is also a charming book of travels, 
which undertakes to follow Linnzus wherever he travelled, 
from Lapland through Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Hol- 
land, and France, to England, recording these ‘ divagations’” 
on an excellent red-lined map, and describing with thorough 
enjoyment, at first hand, all the places he visited, from his 
birth in 1707 to his death in 1778. It brings to light many 
new facts relating to Linnzus, quotes bountifully from his 
hitherto untranslated diary, interweaves much of his corre- 
spondence with celebrated men like Dillenius, Haller, Boer- 
have, Collins, and others, and gives us, apart from irrelevan- 
cies and the execrable habit of ‘interruptious’ quotation, a 
graphic account of the founder of modern botanical science. 

The book is bad beyond description as a scientific biog- 
raphy : it is almost impossible to exhume from the superin- 
cumbent verbiage the plain connected facts of the Swede’s. 
life—his early trials, discoveries, and publications, his re- 
organization of the facts of plant life, the story of his. 
eventual success and apotheosis at the hands of his envious. 
contemporaries ; but, happily, there are many people who. 
are not ‘scientific,’ and these fortunate folk will read and 
ramble on with the author, quotations and all, and will 
finally turn up at the end surprised at the novelty of the 
situation. Mrs. Caddy is the most vivacious of guides and 
her interest never flags. Though she is reticent as to the 
authorities for most of her statements and is perpetually 
thrusting her own ego between the reader and Linnzus ; 
though she sings the song of the ‘personally conducted’ 
with unnecessary fioriture, and is imagining from cover to 
cover all sorts of fancy landscapes and fictitious possibilities. 
with which her hero may have had something to do ; though 
one can’t, in countless places, tell whether she is detailing 
facts or pumping up mere subjectivities ; though she is con- 
tinually “ guessing’ and ‘ wondering’ what Linneus thought 
and did in this, that, or the other place or situation—though 
these and many another peccadillo may be tossed up to her, 


* Lisey the Fields with Linnzus: A Chapter in Swedish History. By Mrs, 
Florence Caddy. 2 vols. $4.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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the candid reader must confess he has derived enjoyment 
from her book, hard as it often is to disentangle her from 
the object of her adoration. Does not the coral coluber of 
the Caribbean trail its cord of scarlet round the wrist of him 
who cares for it, and one can hardly untwine it? Here, too, 
there is such Siamese junct.on, and one must be content to 
take things as they come. 





Thayer’s Lexicon of New Testament Greek.* 

Nort often is the reviewer able to say of a book that it 
stands without a peer in its particular field ; yet a less favor- 
able judgment than this would fail to indicate the value or 
rightful place of Thayer's ‘Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament.’ It is based upon Grimm's revision of Wilke’s 
*Clavis Novi Testamenti,’ which immediately on its comple- 
tion eighteen years ago was recognized in the theological 
world as an authority of the first order. The points in 
which Prof. Grimm’s Lexicon (a second edition appeared 
in 1879) excelled, were the embodiment of the results of 
the latest researches in etymology; the careful attention 
paid to the history of words; the abundant citations, illus- 
trating usage, from classical as well as Christian writers, but 
particularly from the Septuagint and the Apocryphal writ- 
ings of the Old Testament; the philosophical development 
and clear statement of significations; and a spirit of fairness 
in dealing with doctrinal terms and words of doubtful or 
disputed meaning. In the present work these excellences 
have all been retained ; and the American reviser, with great 
pains and excellent judgment, has inserted much additional 
matter, which is set off by brackets so that the reader may 
easily determine the responsibility for a given statement. 
A far greater number of readings in the different editions of 
the text have been noted; but there are also numerous 
weferences to leading English and American commentaries 
.and theological works, giving under each important word a 
clew to the literature bearing upon it. Thus, under daftizo 
one finds not merely a full treatment of the word and its 
meanings, but also references to the writings of Hale, Co- 
nant, Ford and others, pointing to discussions of the subject 
of baptism from various standpoints ; and at the close of the 
article cheroubim, the reader is referred to the scholarly 
chapter in Lenormant’s ‘ Beginnings of History,’ where the 
development of the Hebrew conception of cherub is illus- 
trated from Chaldeo-Assyrian monuments and legends. 
This feature of the revised Lexicon is especially to be com- 


. mended and deserves to be more widely adopted in works 


of its kind. The Appendix contains, besides a convenient 
dist of verb-forms, collections of words in the Greek New 
‘Testament that came into use after the time of Aristotle, 
of words borrowed from other languages, of words and sig- 
nifications met only in biblical Greek, and of words pecu- 
liar to individual writers of the New Testament. 





Some of the Pharaohs.+ 


IN THESE beautifully printed pages, Dr. Robinson shows 
~what a pastor, in the ordinary course of pulpit ministration 
on Sunday, can do to keep abreast of the archzological dis- 
-coveries of the age, and enlighten his busy flock as to their 
bearing on Bible exposition and the evidences of Christian- 
ity. Originally delivered as Sunday evening lectures, these 
«chapters contain information of the highest interest to a 
miscellaneous congregation composed of people too much 
engaged in secular pursuits to investigate Egyptological sub- 
jects for themselves, or to see, without thorough study, their 
profound connection with themes of the highest import to 
all—themes like the general authenticity of the Scriptures, 
the historic truth of the Pentateuch, the existence of the 
Pharaohs (whose portraits we have recently had the pleas- 
urable surprise of seeing) as an indubitable fact, and kin- 
~* A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. Being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis 
Novi Testamenti, translated, revised and enlarged, by Joseph Henry Thayer, D.D. 
$s. New York: Harper & Bros. 


¢ The Pharaohs of the eg the Exodus. By Rev. Dr, C, S, Robinson. 
§octs. New York: The Century Co. 
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dred topics. Dr. Robinson confines himself to a narrow 
line of thought and evidence—namely, the establishment 
beyond gainsaying of the truth of the historic part of the 
pentateuchal record; and this truth he gathers from the 
recent marvellous discoveries of mummied Pharaohs in 
Upper Egypt, in 1881. Nine of the lectures treat more 
particularly of these royal mummies as ‘evidences of Chris- 
tianity.’ In a tomb near Deir-el-Bahari was found, deep in 
the hills, a wonderful labyrinth containing in their waxed 
and spiced winding-sheets Seti I., Rameses II. (the Great), 
and over thirty of their kith and kin—Pharaohs directly 
concerned in the Bondage and Exodus of the Israelites. A 
more interesting discovery this than Agamemnon or Troy; 
and Dr. Robinson ‘improves the occasion’ to show us in a 
clear and admirable manner how these speechless skeletons 
(surrounded by wreaths of lotus and larkspur, fresh in color 
still), though dead, yet live and speak to us of things that 
happened 3,000 years ago. Rameses the Great, the Sesos- 
tris of history, has been identified as the great Oppressor of 
Israel, and Menephtah, one of his 116 sons, as the Pharaoh 
whose hosts were overthrown in the sea. The latter’s mum- 
my has not been found. The ‘ Pharaoh’s daughter’ who 
shielded Moses has now been pretty clearly shown to have 
been a near relation, probably the wife-sister, of Rameses 
the Great. The uncovering of the treasure-city of Pithom 
and the identification and excavation of Zoan (the Tanis of 
the Septuagint), are links of steel in this scriptural concat- 
enation forged by the Egypt Exploration Fund under M. Nav- 
ille and Mr. Flinders-Petrie. In successive talks, expressed 
in a pure and graphic style, Dr. Robinson passes from one 
to another of these subjects, and shows us exactly how they 
connect themselves with a fruitful study of the Bible, 
strengthen our faith in it, and enlarge our horizon. The 
last three or foug lectures are mainly exegetical and horta- 
tory. Many of the series are brightened by the author’s 
personal reminiscences of travel in Egypt. Such a method 
of treatment is almost a revelation in this day of dogmatic 
theology. 





Minor Notices. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S ‘Gazetteer of the British Isles,’ of which 
Dodd, Mead & Co. have secured a special supply, is a work of im- 

rtance, bringing up to date the information for which one looks 
in a gazetteer, and presenting it in the completest manner. It con- 
tains 920 pages, divided each into two volumes of close-set type, 
giving descriptions and statistics of all places of any importance. 
Tables, at the end, summarize and generalize the statistical informa- 
tion scattered through the volume. A full atlas of maps, physical, 
statistical and topographical, beautifully.executed, serves to the same 
purpose. These make known at a glance many interesting facts, 
as that the lighting of the coasts of both islands is so nearly perfect 
that only at one or two points can a vessel be out of sight of a light- 
house, while within five to thirty miles of the coast. The densest 
agricultural population is shown to be in the North of Ireland, 
and the greatest number of cattle to the area in the West and 
South. The map of river-basins shows, at a glance, the east and 
west division extending from the extreme north of Scotland to the 
valley of the Thames, and the geological map shows, as plainly, 
the predominance of the silurian rocks in Scotland and Wales, of 
the oolitic, liassic and cretaceous strata in southern England and of 
limestone in Ireland. Excellent railway maps and maps, —- 
the parliamentary districts are added, making the collection o 
maps ‘alone worth the price of the volume.’ 





Mr. FRANK H. HILL, the London journalist, is the author of 
a bright and readable—at times almost a brilliant—biography of 
‘George Canning’ (Appleton), which forms the eighth volume of 
Mr. Lang’s English Worthies Series. Canning was one of the 
central figures of a time at once important and sensational ; and, 
as he was both statesman and rhetorician, he readily rose to a com- 
manding importance. The biography treats with fresh and some- 
times unfamiliar touches the history of a very familiar time, and 
unquestionably presents a fair picture of the character and work of 
Canning. The author hints, here and there, at a comparison be- 
tween Canning and Disraeli which might have been extended ; and 
the general impression left upon the reader’s mind is that Canning’s 
merits and demerits were, mutatzs mutandis, by no means dissim- 
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ilar to those of the author of ‘Vivian Grey’ and the idol of the 
Primrose League. Mr. Hill, while rigidly refraining from eulogy of 
his subject, points out the merits of his middle-ground Toryism, 
his anti-Bonapartism, and his anti-Bourbonism, and shows how a 
man lacking in high moral force and in intellectual solidity could 
make himself useful, on the whole, to his country —_—-THE SERIES 
of anonymous articles called ‘ Village Photographs,’ which has for 
some time past been a feature of the’Saturday issues of 7he Even- 
i Post, now — in a handsome volume (Holt), with the name 
of Miss Augusta Larned as author. Miss Larned used to be a fre- 
quent contributor to 7he Independent and other religious papers, 
but her name has not been often seen of late. These pleasant 
sketches are her best work; the word ‘photographs’ very well de- 
scribes their accuracy, variety, and interest. They are not artistic; 
one misses in them the fine tone of ‘Our Village’ or of that delight- 
ful old American book which Hawthorne used to praise— 7 
Country Letters.’ But they are faithful, unpretending, and realistic 
in the proper sense; and it is not too much to say that it is a real 
pleasure to the weary critic or the ‘jaded novel-reader’ to meet 
with such a book as this, once in a while, though he may deem its 
plan superior to its execution. 





‘ THE DEDICATION OF BOOKS,’ the latest volume in the Book- 
Lover’s Library (Armstrong), is by the editor, Mr. H. B. Wheatley. 
It is a motley collection made up of some hundred dedications, re- 
markable for very various reasons. We doubt if so much rubbish 
was ever before mingled in one volume with so much beautiful and 
agg | writing. Mr. Wheatley has, on the whole, done his work 
in a scholarly and able manner. While of necessity his field is 
pretty much restricted to that of English books, he yet manages to 
give us luminous — of foreign dedications of every period of 
which hetreats. His chronological range is from 1532—the date of 
Thynne’s fulsome dedication to Henry VIII. of his edition of 
Chaucer’s Works—to our own day. He very happily divides his 
subject into the following chapters: ‘ Early Dedications,’ ‘Shak- 
spearean Dedications,’ ‘Political and Satirical Dedications,’ ‘ Dry- 
den’s Dedications,’ ‘ Playwrights’ Dedications,’ ‘ Eighteenth Century 
Dedications,’ ‘ Dr. Johnson’s Dedications,’ and ‘Modern Dedica- 
tions.’ Like the other volumes in this series, the book is one that 
a true book-lover will be most unwilling to “eny himself. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. have just issued a new and revised 
edition of Susan Fenimore Cooper’s ‘ Rural Hours,’ a charming 
book written in the form of a journal of a year spent in a quiet, 
beautiful, obscure country village. Miss Cooper is a genuine, 
thorough-going lover of Nature in all her forms, with a quick eye, 
wide observation, good judgment and a pleasing faculty of express- 
ing what she sees and feels. The book cannot fail to be a delight 
to one who loves Nature in its quieter manifestations, and who can 
mage the charm of the mingled prose and poetry of a country 

e. 








IN ‘The Diversions of a Bookworm’ (Coombes) Mr. J. Rogers 
Rees repeats and exemplifies the famous ‘ My choicest entertain- 
ment I find in a corner with a book,’ now the watchword of that 
amiable maniac, the bibliophile. In his six rambling chapters on 
‘The Bookworm’s Study,’ ‘Some Other Folks’ Studies,’ ‘ An Ideal 
Study,’ ‘ The Companions of the Bookworm: Friends of the Flesh,’ 
‘Other Companions of ‘the Bookworm: Dreams and Books,’ and 
‘The Loved Books of Some Other Folks,’ he gives us a wealth of 
agreeable chat about books of all sorts, more especially those pre- 
cious to the book-collector. The lives and books and book-habits 
of celebrated men like Hawthorne and Walter Scott are engagingly 
discussed, and brightened by many anecdotes dear to the memory 
of those who like to walk in the footsteps of great authors, and 
string their good things on a bead-roll of remembrance. The nar- 
row page and broad margins make a delightful framework for these 
anecdotes and ‘diversions,’ which are of the most miscellaneous 
-description and show a very wide, as well as a very intimate, 
gaa with literary history ——‘ MODERN ETIQUETTE in 
Public and Private’ (Warne) is too English to be of special help- 
fulness in this country. It is arranged entirely for a country where 
precedence at dinner is a matter which can be acquired by a refer- 
ence to books, and bears on every page the mark of etiquette for a 
given place and people, rather than the common courtesies. of life 
applicable everywhere. Still, much of it will of course apply also 
to the common courtesies, and as it is in our own country that there 
are more likely to be families not to the manner born, who are sud- 
denly called upon to give a dinner-party ora ball, it will do no harm 
to have this little book issued also over here——-A NEW EDITION 
of Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary, prepared by Rev. James Wood, 
is issued by the same publisher, with such additions and changes 
in lexicography as the lapse of time necessitates. It is of convenient 
size, and the print is not so fine as one would suppose it would 
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have to be from the amount of matter included. It is intended to 
combine the results of the labor of many eminent lexicographers, 
and is to some extent illustrated. One point to be commended is 
the spelling out the proper pronunciation of each word, instead 
of indicating it by signs over the letters. 





UNDER the title of ‘ Trade Organizations in Politics’ (American 
News Co.), Mr. J. Bleecker Miller has republished certain papers 
read by him before the Academy of Political Science and other 
societies during the past three years. He attacks the Manchester 
school of political economy and the doctrine of Lazssez faire in 
particular, which he regards as conducing to social discontent, and 
opposed to the fundamental principles of Christianity. In his view 
the world has been diverted from its proper path of social and po- 
litical progress along the old Germanic lines S the influence of the 
social-contract theory as embodied in legislation. He is opposed 
to the system of territorial representation, and advocates the erec- 
tion into constituencies of the various trade-organizations or guilds. 
The multitude of citations by which he seeks to enforce his argu- 
ment bears witness to the wide range of his reading, and his evi- 
dent sincerity entitles him to a respectful hearing. His answer to 
Henry George, however, will errs appeal to the general reader 
with greater force than his own oaiiedl tpotuatnes ——2ina. R. 
N. HAZARD’S ‘A View of Dante’ is a pleasant though rather 
stilted essay on the poet by a lady of Kirkwood, Mo. It was read 
before the ‘American Akadémé,’ at Jacksonville, Illinois, in Decem- 
ber 1886, and is accompanied by a diagram of the Inferno. 





THERE is a double significance in the title of David Skaats 
Foster’s volume of poems, ‘The Romance of the Unexpected” 
(Putnam). For not only do most of the pieces turn upon some un- 
looked-for event, but the whole book is a series of surprises. At 
first glance, one is disposed to wonder if there is to be no end to 
the epidemic of verse-making. But attracted by ‘The Noah's. 
Ark,’ which chance or design has placed first in his way, he 
finds himself absorbed in the quaintly-told story of little Paul, 
his finer sensibilities are touched, and he is moved now to weep 
with the lonely child, and anon to rejoice as the unresting years. 
bring back the wanderer to home and love. After this ‘ unex- 
pected ’ pleasure, no urging is needed to induce one to go further. 
‘The Old Swing,’ ‘The Old Spinning-Wheel’ and other pictures 
from the past stir up many a tender recollection. The sonnets are 
gracefully turned expressions of poetical conceits. Most of the 
verses suggest the seo of Cupid rather than any of the 
sacred Nine, and will be especially relished by the sentimentally 
inclined. In many there is here and there a touch of quiet humor, 
and one cannot but smile as ‘Sing a Song o’ Sixpence’ dances by 
in her new garb, or the fantastic play of ‘ Jonathan Baker’s Clock” 
is reénacted before us. 





WE SHOULD think Mr. Heron-Allen’s little manual on ‘ Prac- 
tical Cheirosophy,’ with explanatory plates and diagrams by Rosa- 
mund Brunel Sedes (Putnam), would hardly tend to perpetuate 
the success the author has had orally with the subject. Many 

eople, willing to be entertained with a comparatively new ‘fad ° 

y a talker who can interest them, will yet feel the absurdity 
of the thing when put before them in cold blood as a treat- 
ise. We do not wish to imply that cheirosophy is an absurdity, 
but we are certainly far from thinking it of scientific value. Mr. 
Heron-Allen’s claim that it is superior to phrenology because ‘the 
hand cannot alter’ is sufficiently surprising not to seem worth ever 
refuting ; but granting we could find out the things he says we cam 
from studying the hand, of what use would they be when found > 
Would it really be desirable for any of us to know whether we were 
to have a long or a short life? To discover that our traits were 
selfish would probably make us declare that they were not; to dis- 
cover that our friends were selfish would be to learn what we 
probably knew before, and what we should be quite powerless to 
remedy. It will probably be long before any court of justice de- 
cides to rely on Mr. Allen’s peremptory assertion that no man can. 
tell a lie with his hand open. 


Walt Whitman Among the Soldiers. 


[All that he loved, hoped, or hated, hung in the balance. And the: 
ame of war was not only momentous to him in its issues ; it sublimated 
Fis spirit by its heroic displays, and tortured him intimately by the spec- 
tacle of itshorrors. It was a theatre, it was a place of education, it was 
like a season of religious revival. He watched Lincoln going daily to 
his work : he studied and fraternized with young soldiery passing to the 
front ; above all, he walked the hospitals, reading the Bible ; a patient, 
helpful, reverend man, full of kind speeches. His memoranda of this; 
period are almost bewildering to read. From one point of view they 
seem those of a district visitor ; from another, they look like the harmless; 
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jottings of an artist in the picturesque. More than one woman, on 
whom I tried the experiment, immediately claimed the writer for a fel- 
low-woman. More than one literary purist might identify him as a 
shoddy newspaper correspondent without the necessary faculty of style. 
And yet the story touches home ; and if you are of the weeping order of 
mankind, you will certainly find your eyes fill with tears, of which you 
have no reason to be ashamed. There is only one way to characterize a 
work of this order, and that is to quote.—2. Z. Stevenson, in ‘ Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books.’ | 


DECORATION Day always ——- to my mind pictures of the 
‘hospital part of the drama of 1861-65,’ as portrayed by Walt 
Whitman in his ‘Specimen Days and Collect’ (pp. 26-81). These 
become more and more vivid as the years go by and reveal more 
distinctly Walt Whitman himself as the leading figure. We first 
see him among the camp hospitals in the Army of the Potomac in 
Falmouth, Va.—opposite Fredericksburg —in December, 1862, 
talking to soldiers who seem ‘most susceptible and need it,’ and 
writing their home letters, including ‘love-letters, very tender ones.’ 
He was then in perfect physical health, so that it was more in the 
‘simple matter of personal presence and emanating ordinary cheer 
and magnetism ’ that he was able to help, than by ‘ medical nursing 
or delicacies or gifts of money or anything else.’ Yet with all this 
physical health, he fortified himself for these visits with ‘previous 
rest, the bath, clean clothes, a good meal, and as cheerful an ap- 
pearance as possible.’ After a few weeks’ experience in Falmouth 
we see him in and around Washington, daily visiting hospitals in 
the Patent office, Eighth Street, H Street, Armory Square, and 
others. Through the aid of friends he is able to give money and 
necessities to those who need them. He is now giving pocket- 
diaries and almanacs ; now distributing old pictorial magazines or 
story-papers as well as daily papers, and lending the best books 
from man to man. He adapts himself to each emergency, however 
trivial. He not only washes and dresses wounds (in some cases 
the patient is unwilling anyone else should do this), but expounds 
passages from the Bible, and offers prayer at the bedside. ‘I 
think I see my friends smiling at this confession,’ he frankly says, 
‘but I was never more in earnest in my life.’ 

Some of these hospital sketches reveal a wondrous tenderness 
and love; as, for instance, the one of the poor youth, ‘so handsome, 
athletic, with profuse beautiful shining hair,’ who, as the poet sat 
looking at him while he lay asleep, ‘suddenly, without the least 
start, awakened, opened his eyes, gave me a long steady look, 
turning his face very slightly to gaze easier—one long, clear silent 
look—a slight sigh—then turned back and went into his doze again. 
Little he knew, poor, death-stricken boy, the heart of the stranger 
that hovered near.’ At another time, while spending an afternoon 
with a suffering, dying soldier, he was asked to read a chapter in 
the New Testament. 

I asked him what I should read. He said, ‘Make your own choice.’ 
I opened at the close of one of the first books of the evangelists, and 
read the chapter describing the latter hours of Christ and the scenes of 
the Crucifixion. The poor wasted young man asked me to read the 
following chapter also, how Christ rose again. I read very slowly, for 
he was feeble. It pleased him very much, yet the tears were in his eyes. 
He asked me if I enjoyed religion. I said, ‘Perhaps not, my dear, in 
the way you mean; and yet, may-be, it is the same thing,’ He said, 
“It is my chief reliance.’ He talked of death and said he did not fear 
it. He behaved very manly and affectionate. The kiss I gave him as 
I was about leaving he returned fourfold. He died a few days later. 


Does not this make more real the closing lines of that autobio- 
graphical poem, ‘The Wound-Dresser ? ’— 
Many a soldier's loving arms about this neck have crossed and rested. 
Many a soldier’s kiss dwells on these bearded lips. 

And the soldier being a rebel made no difference so long as he 
needed loving ministrations. For instance, he was tenderly sooth- 
ing in his pain a new patient in the hospital, a ‘very intelligent, 
well-bred and affectionate’ young man, when all at once, turning to 
him suddenly, the sufferer said: ‘I hardly think you know who I 
am—I don’t wish to impose upon you—I am a rebel soldier.’ ‘I 
did not know that,’ was the reply, ‘but it makes no difference.’ 
The poet visited him daily until he died, two weeks later. ‘I loved 
him much,’ he says, ‘and always kissed hjm, as he did me.’ 

In the hottest days of mid-summer we see this ‘good gray poet,’ 
with his umbrella and fan, on his walks to and from the hospitals. 
At one time he is carrying ‘ several bottles of blackberry and cherry 
syrup, good and strong but innocent,’ which upon arriving amon 

e soldiers he mingles with ice-water for a refreshing drink, an 
serves all around. Another hot day he is page amy tars temed 
through the wards a a quantity of ice-cream he has bought for a 
treat. One night after leaving the hospital at ten o’clock, where he 
had been on self-imposed duty for some five hours, he wandered 
till long after midnight around the Washington streets. The ‘night 
was sweet,’ he says, ‘ very clear, sufficiently cool, a voluptuous half- 
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moon slightly golden, the space near it of a transparent blue-gray 
tinge,’ while the ‘sky, the planets, the constellations—all were so 
bright, so calm, so expressively silent and soothing after those hos- 
pital scenes.’ This is in contrast to another summer night when, 
trying to keep cool, sitting by a wounded soldier in the hospital, he 
hears the home-made music of the young-lady nurses of the wards, 
as, ‘making a charming group, with their handsome, healthy faces, 
and standing up a little behind them some ten or fifteen of the con- 
valescent soldiers,’ with books in their hands, they sing, accompa- 
nied by the melodeon, the old hymns, ‘ My Days are Glidin Swiftly 
By,’ and the like. His sympathy was such that he could honestly. 
say he received as much pleasure sitting there, while these voices 
‘sweetly rose up to the high whitewnahed wooden roof, and pleas- 
antly the roof sent it all back,’ as he had received from the ‘ best 
Italian compositions expressed by world-famous performers.’ 

Other pictures linger, such as ‘ Paying the Bounties,’ ‘ The De- 
serters,’ ‘A Glimpse of War’s Hell-Scenes.’ Besides intercourse 
with the sick soldiers, we see him having ‘refreshing’ talks with 
the able-bodied ones whom he meets everywhere about the city. 
To him there ‘hangs something majestic about a man who has 
borne his part in battles, especially if he is quiet regarding it when 
you desire him to unbosom.’ He says he is ‘continually lost at 
the absence of blowing and blowers among these old-young Ameri- 
can militaries.’ He finds ‘some man or other who has been in 
every battle since the war began,’ from whom he learns something. 
He doubts whether one can get a ‘fair idea of what this war prac- 
tically is, or what genuine America is and her character,’ without 
some such experience as that which has come to him. He gives 
fine praise to the surgeons, nurses and soldiers—‘ not a bit of sen- 
timentalism or whining have I seen about a single death-bed in 
hospital or on the field, but generally impassive indifference.’ 

The memory of the soldiers’ suffering never leaves him. Eyen 
while at the dance and supper-rooms for the Inauguration Ball at 
the Patent Office (1865), where were ‘beautiful women, perfumes, 
the violin’s sweetness, the polka and the waltz,’ he could not help 
thinking of the various scenes enacted there when the crowded 
mass of the worst wounded of the war was brought in from Second 


Bull-Run, Antietam and Fredericksburg; the ‘amputation, the. 


blue face, the groan, the glassy eye of the d ing, the clotted rag, the 
odor of wounds and blood and many a mother s son amid strangers 
passing away untended there, for the crowd was too much for 
nurse or surgeon.’ But the sight of the released prisoners of war 
coming up from the Southern prisons was to him worse than ‘ any 
a of battlefields or any collection of wounded, even the bloodiest.’ 
There was, as a sample, he says, ‘ one large boat-load of several 


* hundreds brought to Annapolis, and out of the whole number only 


three individuals were able to walk from the boat. The rest were 
carried ashore and laid down in one place or another. ‘Can those 
be men,’ he cries in agony, ‘those little, livid-brown, ash-streaked, 
monkey-looking dwarfs? Are they really not mummied dwindled 
corpses?’ As they ~ i there with a ‘horrible look in their eyes and 
skinny lips, often with not enough flesh on the lips to cover their 
teeth,’ he felt that no more appalling sight could be seen. But 
behind all these horrors of war we see the poet’s faith in a Higher 
Power, in a sympathetic letter he wrote to the mother of a soldier 
whose eyes he had closed in death : ‘ Such things are gloomy—yet 
there is a text,—‘“‘ God doeth all things well ”’—the meaning of which 
after due time appears to the soul.’ 

According to his own testimony, during the three years Walt 
Whitman was in hospital, camp or field, as ‘ sustainer of spirit and 
body in some degree, in time of need,’ he made over six hundred 
visits or tours, went among from 80,000 to 100,000 of the wounded 
and sick, and distributed as almoner for others many thousands of 
dollars. With dear or critical cases he generally watched all night, 
sometimes remaining in the hospital several nights in succession. 
Those three years, with all their ‘ feverish excitements and physical 
deprivations and lamentable sights,’ gave him the ‘greatest privilege 
and satisfaction’ as well as ‘most profound lesson of his life.’ They 
‘aroused, brought out and decided undreamed depths of emotion,” 
and gave him his ‘ most fervent views of the true ensemb/e and ex- 
tent of the States.’ 

That in all his ministerings he ‘comprehended all, Northern and 
Southern, slighted none,’ makes this little tribute to his loving min- 
istrations particularly ape at this time when the North and 
South are joining together in commemorating the heroic dead. 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, 





London Letter. 


THE Summer Exhibitions have overtaken us like a flood ; and for 
some time past we have talked pictures, thought pictures, written 
pictures, eaten and drunken and slept pictures, till most of us are 
weary of the word, Cultured London has already had its fill of 
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ing ; for the private views are a week old at least, and beyond 

ese the curiosity of Cultured London does not go. And now 
the rooms at Burlington House and the Grosvenor Gallery are 
given over to the intelligent shilling public—the public that does 
not buy, but is always glad to look; that rises at unholy hours to 
enter through the opening doors at eight in the morning, goes the 
round of the whole vast rosary, and is happy in thinking itself en- 
gaged in the performance of one of the prime functions of civiliza- 
tion. That it knows good work from bad—that it is not loyal to 
Messrs. Orchardson and Whistler in the same way and on the same 
terms as it used to be loyal to Mr. Frith and Mr. Stacey Marks— 
is what the present writer is not prepared to affirm. But it thinks 
it does, and the effect is almost the same; and in this year’s poor 
Grosvenor and rather rich Academy it will no doubt take its 
wonted interest. To say which is to say everything. 

For the Grosvenor is a poor, poor show, and bears triumphant 
witness to the fact that a jury of amateurs is at least as apt to 
make mistakes as a jury of experts. Mr. Halle and Mr. Mitchell 
have places of honor for enormous canvases that recall the old bad 
days at the Academy. Mr. Richmond is not in good form this 
year; and Mr. Burne Jones is more mannered in style and more 
affected in sentiment than it is permitted to be and live. His 
principal work, ‘The Garden of Pan,’ presents a landsca 
which is a monument of bad painting and insincere and futile 
observation; with a Pan attenuated with melancholia and physi- 
cal pain, and with a pair of lovers as haggard and exhausted 
as if they had taken into Arcady the burden of a dozen London 
seasons. It maybe exquisite poetry—though for my part I should 
demur to that; but it is poor painting, and poorer decoration. 
With ‘ The Baleful Head,’ an episode in the romance of Perseus 
and Andromeda—painted, I believe, for Mr. Arthur Balfour—I am 
even less in love than with ‘The Garden of Pan;’ its elaborate 
naiveté its complication of pattern, its careful unpleasantness of 
color, are all lost on me. I prefer the works of Corot—even the 
works of Hook, R. A.; or, if I might say it and not be struck by 
lightning, the works of Whistler himself. In justice to Mr. Jones 
I must add that he sends a portrait—of his daughter, I believe— 
which is charming in most ways; and that he is not repre- 
sented at the Academy at all. Mr. Watts, it may be noted, is as 
usual imaginative and attractive, while Mr. Herkomer has at least 
one fine portrait—a ‘ Professor Fawcett,’ which in its way is not 
far short of eens Mr. Arthur Lemon an ‘ Evening,’ a noble land- 
scape*with res ; Mr. John Collier a ‘ Lilitte ’"—strong, imposing, 
and painter-like; Mr, Mark Fisher, a picture that is worth all he has 
done of recent years—a picture that makes one understand and 
eene his popularity; and Mr. W. J. Hennessy a ‘Summer 

vening,’ which is a gem of selected observation, and delicate 
color and refined sentiment—a canvas that Corot might have ap- 
eee and that seems to me to be, so far, the artist’s completest 
work, 

But the Americans are this year in full strength. At the show 
of the British Artists, in Suffolk Street ,the gifted President exhibits 
—with a portrait which has, I believe, the inestimable quality of 
being absolutely unlike the original—a ‘ Valparaiso Bay,’ a ‘ Chelsea 
in Ice,’ and a ‘ Nocturne in Black and Gold,’ which are in his best 
manner, and are so lovely to look upon, they make one wish he would 
give up the portraiture of human beings, and abandon himself 
wholly to that of effects. Such work is caviare to the general, it is 
true; but Mr. Whistler poses as the one purveyor of caviare e¢ 
Draiera nil, and it were well for art if he lived up to his pose. To 
this same exhibition Mr. Picknell, who is also an American, con- 
tributes a very vigorous piece of modernism ; while Mr. Detmold and 
Mr. Dannat are represented only fairly well. Then, among the 
hundred pictures exhibited at the Dudley Gallery by the New Eng- 
lish Art Club, there is a delightful landscape, ‘Our Old Orchard’ 
the name of it—by Mr. H. R. Bloomer; with a big, flourishing, 
Millais-like ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ by Mr. J. S. Sargent, and, by 
the same painter, a quaint and eccentric suggestion of ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. R. L. Stevenson, in which the dcihinaal sation, seen and 
presented as the astral body of a refined and cultured Scarecrow, 
= stealthily away to the left, from a faint, a filmly, an inorganic 

everie in Blue, which, by art magic, is made to do duty for the 
counterfeit presentment of the celebrated author’s wife. In neith- 
er of these does Mr. Sargent (who, by the way, is painting another 
‘R.L.S.’ for an American admirer) do himsel naphiog like justice. 

To see him at his best, you must go to Burlington House, where 
he comes shining forth as the artist of the best portrait—the 
‘Mrs. William Playfair’—and the most painter-like and brilliant 
eccentricity of the year. The latter work—a rhapsody in twilight 

Chinese lanterns—has already been purch under the terms 
of the Chantrey Bequest. It is so admirably adroit and clever that 
one hesitates to miscall it; but it is—to my thinking at least—so 
swaggeringly and deliberately inartistic—inartistic in its one-eyed 
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neglect of composition, its defiance of the principle of selection, its 
exuberant impertinence of detail—as to clamor for reprehension. 
This, as I have said, it has escaped. The Chantrey Trustees have 
bought it; the critics don’t know what to make of it; the public 
will admire it ; and the portraits of Mrs. Fred Barnard’s little girls, 
as seen by a painter who is more in sympathy with Manet than 
with Velasquez, will pass to posterity as the sensation of ’87, and as 
the work which made the Royal Academy forget itself, and waken 
to catholicity and right intelligence in g earnest. It may 
have been gathered from my remarks upon it that I do not like it ; 
if it have, the inference is just. I do not: and I wish the ‘ Mrs. 
William Playfair’ could have been purchased in its stead. That, 
if you will, is art. It has much to contend against: a good Frank 
Holl, the ‘Lord Richard Grosvenor;’ an admirable Fildes; a 
Hubert Herkomer that will take rank with the good portraits 
of the century; a Hermann Herkomer which is even better than 
the Hubert; a sumptuous and splendid Carolus Duran. But for 
downright artistry—for color, tone, atmosphere, the realization of 
an object, the consummate union of matter and style—it is a long 
way in front of them all. The expression of the face is a trifle 
disagreeable, it is true; the phase depicted is transient, and it has 
been observed and caught with a certain shrewishness of mind, 
a certain sub-acidity of temper. That said (and Mr. Sargent must 
like to hear it, or he would not so constantly provoke it), there is 
nothing left but praise. One recognizes as one looks that Mr. Sar- 

ent is not exactly Velasquez; but one recognizes that he is one of 

elasquez’s best pupils, and that here is a work that will do lasting 
honor to the school. 

I meant to have said something of Mr. Boughton’s charming 

astoral, ‘Treading Down the Hay ;’ of Mr. Orchardson’s ‘ The 

irst Cloud,’ which has been sold to Australia; of Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s refined and attractive ‘Women of Ampbhissa,’ which, 
though it somehow suggests a boarding-school on a spree, has 
been bought (they say) for some 6,000/.; of the dégringolade of 
Sir John Millais, who has failed this year in subject and portraiture 
alike ; of the rise of Mr. S. J. Solomons and Mr. John Collier, the 
one with a Couture-like ‘Sampson,’ the other with a capital ‘In- 
cantation ;’ of the archaic humors of Messrs. Wells, Sant, H. B. 
Davis, Val Prinsep, Frith, Briton Riviere, Albert Moore, Mc- 
Whirter, Mr. Oakes, Phil Morris, and others; of the sublime of 
waxiness attained to by the President in his study of Miss Dorothy 
Dene as the Simaltha of Theocritus; of the capital work con- 
tributed by Messrs. Carter, Knighton Warren, Colin Hunter, 
Alfred East, Aubrey Hunt, Arthur Lemon, Mark Fisher, all the 
rest of them ; and, above all, of Mr. Harry Furniss’s elaborate but 
delightful charge of the Royal Academy and all its works and 
ways. But I must say a word or two about books, and my space 
is all but gone; so you must take the will for the deed, and suffer 
me to leave it all unsaid. 

Of readable novels then (to plunge at once into my subject) there 
have been none of late ; save—it may be—the ‘ Children of Gibeon’ 
and ‘The World Went Very Well Then’ of Mr. Walter Besant, 
and a new book by the author of ‘ Demos,’ which last I have not 
yet found time to peruse. In biography the ‘Life of Charles 

eade’ is supposed to ‘ take the cake’ as the worst of its genera- 
tion. Prince Kropotkine’s ‘In Russian and French Prisons’ is 
written in the queerest English; but it sets forth with admirable 
tact and temper some shocking experiences and a vast array of 
damning and dreadful facts, and it can hardly fail to command a 
large and sympathetic audience. Mr. James Payn’s three volumes 
of ‘Glowworm Tales’ are none of his best ; but if any one can read 
‘ A Strange Bed ’ and not sicken with laughter, as he used to do over 
the Mark Twain of the Mexican Plug and Buck Fanshawe’s 
Funeral, then am I a partial and a stupid critic—a log-roller of the 
worst make and the deepest dye. In poetry I know of nothing 
but Mr. Morris’s perversion of the ‘Odyssey,’ which is unnatural 
and pedantic in dialogue, saga-like in intention, and so utterly un- 
hellenic in effect, as to have baffled the stanchest of the bard’s 
admirers—with the single exception of the savage and uncompro- 
mising Oscar Wilde. As — the future, I may note that Mr. 
Colvin’s ‘ Keats’ should by this time be ready for the public; that 
Mr. Andrew Lang has passed for press the last chapter of his 
magnum opus on comparative mythology, so that soon the Max 
Miillers of the world will be having an excellent time ; and that Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson (who is just now in mourning for the loss of his 
father, Thomas Stevenson, the distinguished lighthouse engineer) 
has finished his life of his friend and teacher, Fleeming Jenkin, 
and has made of it a book worth reading. 

LONDON, May 7, 1887. H. B. 





THE Revue Bleue has been treating its readers to some excel- 
lently translated sketches from the volume of ‘ Oddities of Southern 
Life’ published some time ago by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The Lounger 


A KIND-HEARTED literary man who likes to dissemble his 
amiability now and then—to hide it behind a mask of irascibili- 
ty, as it were—writes, apropos of the leading article in to-day’s 

RITIC :—‘ What a fiendish idea : to give the holiday addresses of 
authors and writing men—so that letters may reach them! I wish 
there could be a total cessation of the Postal Service for four months, 
and that postage the rest of the year were at least fifty cents the 
letter. If you will beg “correspondents ” to write xo letters to men 
who write for a living, during the summer season at least, you will 
do a real service. But don’t print an extract from this letter—at 
least don’t credit it to yours ever truly——.’ 





CoL. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL paid $75 last week for the privi- 
lege of defending a blasphemer. The charge against his client—a 
New Jersey agitator named Reynolds —was that he had violated a 
section of an old statute which runs as follows : 


If any person shall wilfully blaspheme the holy name of God, by 
cursing or contumeliously reproaching his being or providence, or by 
cursing or contumeliously reproaching Jesus Christ or the Holy Ghost, 
or the Christian religion, or the holy word of God (that is, the canonical 
scriptures contained in the books of the Old and New Testament), or by 
profane scoffing at or exposing them or any of them to contempt 
and ridicule, then every person so offending shall, on conviction thereof, 
be punished by a fine, not exceeding $200, or imprisonment at hard 
labor not exceeding twelve months, or both. 


A dozen witnesses testified to the distribution of certain pamphlets 
in which the defendant had violated this law. 





COL. INGERSOLL called no witnesses in defence, but relied upon 
his eloquence to convince the jury that the case was one of perse- 
cution. He said that the law was unconstitutional, and threatened 
the right of free speech. The Su quoted some of his ‘ epigrams.’ 
«I do not hate Presbyterians: I hate Presbyterianism.’ ‘No man, 
unless he was a raving maniac, ever cursed a god in which he be- 
lieved.’ ‘This writing was not in good taste, but you can’t send a 
man to jail for lack of taste.’ The jury had nothing to do with the 
constitutionality of the law, but they were convinced that Reynolds 
had violated it, and the judges fined him $25 and costs—in all, about 
$100. His lawyer signed a cheque for $75 to help him out. 





AT THE SAME TIME that Col. Ingersoll was. defending the 
blasphemer Reynolds, he seized the opportunity to write a letter 
to be read at the mass-meeting of se of Labor at Cooper In- 
stitute, to protest against the proposed Russian-American extra- 
dition treaty. At this meeting Dr. McGlynn said: 


I do not stand here to justify the assassination of the Czar, although 
I should not put any crape on my hat if he should be killed. I have 
the profoundest respect for conscience, and even though conscience 
should be erroneous, a man is following a heroic part in following his 
conscience. There are noble, grand, and heroic men who believe it to 
be their duty to kill the Czar, and I respect their opinions. 

And another speaker was loudly applauded for saying: ‘There 
is more eloquence ina little bomb in the hand than there is in 
prayers. If I were a Russian, I should consider it my duty to 
throw the bomb from my hand.’ Infidelity, like misery, acquaints 
a man with strange bedfellows. But then, as Col. Ingersoll him- 
self says, ‘You can’t send a man to prison for bad taste.’ 





I HAVE just learned of a quick piece of publishing work. Messrs. 
Routledge recently bought the right to publish Anna Katharine 
Green’s latest tale, ‘7 to 12,’in England. ‘Copy’ was delivered 
at their New York office on April 12, and copies of the book con- 
taining ‘7 to 12,’ ‘One Hour More’ and ‘X. Y. Z.’ were handed to 
the author, Mrs. Rohlfs, in Brooklyn, on the 12th of May—just one 
month later toa day. The manuscript went to London, the matter 
‘was set up, printed and bound, and the book itself delivered in this 
city in that brief space of time. 





A WORLD reporter interviewed a member of Prince Leopold’s 
Suite when that young German traveller was in New York, and 
jotted down, among other things, the following anecdote :—‘ At the 

almer House in Chicago the porter was tumbling our baggage 
about pretty roughly, when our courier went to him and said, in 
broken English, “ Be more careful with that baggage. Ii belongs 
to the Prince.” “Oh, bother the Prince,” said the porter. “ Prince 
or cowboy, it’s all the same here.” The Prince when he heard this 
‘was very much amused.’ This is an excellent illustration of a 
good principle gone wrong. The. principle of democracy is that 
all men are equally good, and entitled to the same consideration. 
It would be an excellent thing if porters were to treat a cowboy 
as well as they would treat a prince. It is a very different thing 
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when they treat a prince as badly as they would treat a cowboy. 
It is the difference between levelling down and levelling up. 


A KNOWLEDGE of books, if only of their outsides, is a valuable 
— to possess. A well-known bibliophile, browsing in a second- 
hand bookstall a few weeks ago, sched up a little volume from the 
ten-cent counter. To the looker-on he showed no excitement, but 
his heart was beating like a trip-hammer as he slowly put on his 
spectacles and turned to the title-page of the book. Then he 
glanced through it leaf by leaf, fumbled about in his pocket for a 
ten-cent piece, dropped it into the palm of the keeper of the stall, 
and walked home with the book in his hand: he couldn’t trust it 
to his pocket. When he got to the little room where he lodges, he 
sat down and again turned the pages carefully. This time he 
was alone, so he could let a smile of satisfaction play without re- 
straint upon his face, and his gray eyes twinkled brightly through his 
spectacles. He kept the book all night to gloat over, and the next 
day sold it to a wealthy bibliophile for $500! 





SANDS is a good name for the latest family of old English treas- 
ure hunters. It suggests the house that was builded on a shifty 
foundation, and speedily tumbled down. The founder of the fam- 
ily spelt his name Sandys—why, it would be hard to say, for the y 
wasn’t sounded ; and the house itself, I fear, was a thing of air, 
though 1,800 heirs are trying to materialize it. In the slang of the 


. Streets, ‘sand’ is sometimes used as a synonyme for ‘money’—a 


use which would seem to have been —, if the $75,000,000 
alleged to be due to the Sands heirs should ever be recovered. 
This would be $41,666.66 per heir—a higher rate than even Patti 
is paid. 





NEWARK has suddenly become a boys’ Paradise. To be a 
Newark ‘district messenger ’ boy is the next thing to belonging to 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show. The manager of the messenger 
system in that city has just inaugurated a mustang service. fie 
has fifty mustangs and as many boys to ride them ; and messages 
are delivered with a despatch that we who have nothing faster than 
elevated railroads to travel on know nothing about. Not only is this 
service for the benefit of the messengers ; but the hurried business 
man, who has but a few moments in which to transact a great deal 
of business, may hire a mustang himself, and gallop from office 
to factory. Only think how much ground hecan get over ina little 
while; for every one in Newark will know when he sees a man 
tearing through the streets on a mustang, that he has no time to 
lose, and will clear the way as the crowd in Hyde Park clears the 
way for royalty, or as the turnpike keeper did for John Gilpin. 





MR. GEORGE I, SENEY, the Methodist millionaire, whose public 
benefactions were suspended only while his fortunes were impaired, 
is said to have been ‘ wounded and dumbfounded’ recently by a false 
report concerning some of his beneficiaries. He had given liberal- 
ly of his means to the Lucy Cobb Institute, of Athens, Ga., and 
recently arranged to have a portrait made of ‘ Dot,’ the colored 
‘Auntie’ of that seminary. The rumor which wounded him de- 
clared that the teachers and pupils were very much aggrieved at 
his having ‘ Dot's’ portrait painted, instead of theirs. The story 
was absurd on the face of it; but it has gained such currency, that 
I doubt if it will be headed off even by an emphatic denial in the 
local paper, the Banner-Watchman, of Athens, which has come 
nobly to the defence of the pupils and teachers of the Lucy Cobb. 
‘Mr. Seney is evidently hunting for something weird and original 
for his picture gallery, says the writer, ‘and “ Dot” is to take her 

lace among the curiosities there.’ Even if the ladies in question 
had been really ‘ miffed,’ this would make it all right with them; 
for who but a ‘ Dot’ would be flattered by having her portrait 
painted as something ‘weird and original,’ to be hung in a collec- 
tion of ‘curiosities?’ As to ‘ Dot,’ she probably doesn’t read and 
will never see the article in the vigilant Banner-Watchman—or 
even the present paragraph. 


The Fine Arts 


French Paintings at the Academy. 

PAINTINGS by a number of celebrated French artists were put 
on exhibition at the Academy of Design on Wednesday, and will 
remain there until June 30. They are shown by M. Durand-Ruel, 
under the auspices of the American Association for the Promotion 
and Encouragement of Art. It is said that duty was paid on those 
which belong to M. Durand-Ruel, who is a dealer, while the others, 
being lent solely for exhibition, and belonging to individuals on the 
other side of the water, were admitted under the law by which pic- 
tures can be imported and held in bond for six months. There are 
223 works in all, several of which are of great interest, as repre- 
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senting schools of French art little known to the American public. 
First comes Eugéne Delacroix’s ‘Death of Sardanapalus,’ one of 
the most celebrated pictures of the romantic school. It shows 
palus on his death-pyre, with women, slaves, and jewels 
about him. For composition of form and magnificence of color 
this work has few superiors among the classics of modern art. It 
is the outpouring of a rich and ardent imagination. Next in im- 
portance stand ten examples of Puvis de Chavannes. These hang 
together in one of the smaller rooms, in company with a selection of 
impressionist landscapes chiefly by Camille Pissarro and Claude 
Monet. They have a certain affiliation with the works of the im- 
pressionists, not so much in method as in spirit. The stamp of ex- 
treme modernness is on both, and the principle of dwelling on essen- 
tial and primary facts. The works en are in a light key 
and simulate the effect of fresco, being intended for decorative pur- 
poses. The picture from which was painted the series of mural 
decorations, representing the life of St. Genevieve, in the Pantheon 
at Paris, is seen here in company with the first draughts of the 
famous compositions at Amiens—‘ Peace,’ ‘ War,’ ‘ Labor,’ ‘ Re- 
pose,’ and ‘Ludus pro Patria.’ A wonderfully expressive work is 
the ‘Poor Fisherman,’ conceived in that vein of desolation and 
vague despair — to certain French landscape conditions. 
The France of the Middle Ages, the simplicity of ancient Greece and 
the Gothic severity of medizval religion, are among the literary quali- 
ties of these remarkable compositions, in which thorough knowledge 
of the human figure is combined with remarkable feeling for purity 
and sublimity inlandscape. Other examples of Chavannes are‘ Rest,’ 
‘St. Magdalen’ and ‘Dream.’ The opportunity for making ac- 
quaintance with the productions of so intellectual an artist is worth 
a visit to the exhibition. A small Delacroix, ‘ L’Amende Honora- 
ble,’ shows a great hall with a monk kneeling in penitence to his 
superiors. Manet’s ‘Execution of Maximilian’ is a work full of 
power and tragic feeling, heightened by the simplicity, even com- 
monplaceness, of the treatment. In this picture impressionism 
reaches its highest point of expression. Henner’s ‘ Eglogue,’ a large 
landscape with two lifesize nude women, is the most important of the 
four pictures by this artist. Jules Lefebvre’s ‘ Diana Surprised,’ a very 
large canvas with seven beautiful nudes, is one of his best pictures. 
Henri Lévy’s ‘Entombment of Christ’ contains some masterly 
work. A large interior with three figures, by Alfred Stevens, 
somewhat mellowed by time, has charming bits of color and is 
inted in the artist’s best manner. Two large upright landscapes 
in the earliest manner of Théodore Rousseau were formerly in 
the Demidoff collection. ‘The Death of a Bull,’ by the sculptor 
Alexander Falguiére, shows a sculptor’s knowledge of anatomy 
and sense of the positive in conception and composition. It is a 
strong work. Brown, Sisley, Renoir, Boudin and Bartholomé, a 
pupil of — complete the list of the impressionists. Benassit, 
et, Dupré, Gérome, Huguet, Emile Lévy, Meissonier, Monticelli, 
De Nittis and Alfred Paris appear to advantage in examples of more 
or less importance. 





Art Notes. 

THE ten gold medals given at the Prize Fund Exhibition were 
awarded as follows: W.L. Dodge, ‘The Death of Minnehaha ;’ 
Robert Blum, ‘ Venetian Lace-Makers ;’ Horatio Walker, ‘ Woman 
Milking ;’ George W. Maynard, ‘ Sappho ;’ Carlton Wiggins, ‘ Early 
Morning ;’ Francis Murphy, ‘September Noon ;’ F D. Millet, 
‘A Difficult Duet ;’ J. S. Hartley, ‘Satan Vanquished ’ (sculpture); 
ee Hitchcock, ‘The Toilers of the Sea;’ and J. W. Tiyen 
‘Night.’ 





The Higher Education of Women. 


ADDRESS TO THE STUDENTS OF BEDFORD COLLEGE. 

[Millicent Garrett Fawcett, in The Contemporary Review.) ; 
ALL of us whoare here are probably familiar with the routine of 
a student’s life. We know, either from our own experience, or 
from watching it in others, the sort of discipline it affords—the 
patience, the daily and hourly repeated effort, the tenacity of pur- 
pose, without which success cannot be ensured. . We have either 
elt ourselves or have seen in others the anxious anticipation of the 
inevitable examination, the delights of success, the anguish of 
failure—success that only leads to fresh effort, and failure that 
leads, let us hope, to a cheery determination to try again. All this 
series of events and emotions makes a student's life a very happy 
one ; there is no dulness in it, there is always an immediate definite 
object in view to work for ; there is a reason on each day and al- 
most on every hour of each day for work which calls out the 
strength of developing faculties and powers, and this is a source of 
pap iness in itself and proves its own reward. But this state of 
feeling cannot last for ever. However eager the student may be in 
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her work, the time will almost surely come when the question wil} 
force itself upon the mind : What is the good of all this, when the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, engrossingly delightful as. 
it once was, fails to satisfy? The subject is a very familiar one: 
it has been portrayed in Goethe's ‘ Faust ; ’ it is traced in the words. 
of St. Paul, ‘ If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
a charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 

m a ~ 
ae is one of those old-world problems that are always new, and 
are continually receiving fresh embodiment. And I think, if I am 
not mistaken, there are evidences of its being felt among the girl 
students of to-day as keenly as it has been felt by their brothers im 
times gone by. I have noticed at Cambridge, at University College,. 
and at other educational centres where girls’ debating societies exist, 
that they trouble themselves a good deal about*the supposed effect 
on the character of women of higher education. There is hardlya 
women’s college at which it has not been seriously debated whether 
or not higher education tends to make women selfish. We.laugh 
when the subject is presented to us in this form ; but it really is, I 
cannot help thinking, a healthy symptom that girls, even in the 
midst of the engrossing excitements of student life, do not take for 
granted that the acquisition of knowledge is the be-all and end-alb 
of life. They are looking out to see which way the road tends that 
they are _ and will approve or condemn it er as its ulti- 
mate goal is or is not a worthy object of pursuit. The question 
expands itself into another and a wider one. What are the reall 
worthy objects of life? If that question can be answered, then alb 
secondary things, such as learning, health and wealth, fall ——— 
into their right positions and proportions ; they are blessings indeed, 
and are rightly valued as such; but their value is to be measured 
by the degree to which they help one in the’pursuit of the real ob- 
ject of one’s life ; they can never take the place of that object. 

Dr. Withers Moore, at a recent meeting of the British Medicak 
Association, has lately made an endeavour to popularize the old 
fallacy that the only proper object in life for women is to become 
wives and mothers. This object certainly has the recommendation 
of being attainable with moderate ease ; but, after all, it cannot be 
considered satisfactory as an object in itself. Jezebel was a wife and 
a mother, so was Lucrezia Borgia. Rather should we look back to 
an older teacher than Dr. Withers Moore, whom I have already 
cited, and ask whether that charity or love which St. Paul speaks of 
is not, in the various embodiments given to it by individual char- 
acter, the thing which every one of us should endeavour to aim at. 
We have been so long accustomed to the words that there is danger 
of their losing some of their significance; but when we think of 
their inner meaning—love to our fellow-men and women, self- 
sacrifice and devotion as a necessary consequence of that love—the 
vagueness disappears, and we see before us a definite task, so to 
oe our lives that others who live with us, and will live after us, 
may have their chances of living happily increased by our work in 
the world. This has been the life’s work of every great man and 


woman whom the world has produced; and every one, great and . 


small, may each according to her own capacity pursue the same 
high end. 

© women especially it seems to me that at the present time it is 
easy to make this object in life very definite and practical. Carlyle 
spoke, in his rather exaggerated way, in one of his early letters, of 
his wife’s work in life being to lift up the lives of women to a higher 
level : 

‘I tell her many times,’ he writes, ‘there is much for her to do, 
if she were trained to it; her whole sex to deliver from the bondage 
of frivolity, dollhood and imbecility into the freedom of valour and 
womanhood.’ There is, perhaps, not much chance of lifting people 
up if you proceed on the assumption that they are sunk in dollhood 
and imbecility. An imbecile doll will never make a valiant woman. 
But, making allowance for the characteristic over-dose of con- 
temptuousness, is there not enough life’s work before every young 
woman at the present moment in the task of building up the self- 
respect of women, of clearing away the artificial obstructions to the 
development of the faculties of their minds, of giving them the 
blessings of civil liberty, and bringing about a more generous view 
of their rights and duties ? 

If we leave out the vain and misleading contempt from Carlyle’s. 
sentence, we may lessen its literary force, but we add, I think, to its 
practical value. May we not in this form regard it as a message 
to the young women of the present day? ‘1 tell you many times 
there is much for you to do zf you are trained to it ; your whole 
sex to lift up into the freedom of valour and womanhood.’ Those 
of you who have the will to take this as your life’s work, may, if 
you choose, get the training for it, in part at least, from your stu- 
dent life. You will learn that nothing can be done without patient 
and unwearying endeavour; you will learn the value of taking 
pains, the value of accuracy, and the necessity for patience in wait- 
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ing for any definite tangible result. You will know that there is 
no royal road to the things you are striving for, but that everything 
worth gaining must be gained by humble, laborious, self-denying 
effort, daily and hourly repeated. 

_ Voltaire, speaking of Montesquieu, said that ‘Humanity had lost 
its title-deeds, and he had recovered them.’ The title-deeds of 
half the human race have yet to be engrossed; the task of writing 
them will, I hope, be the life’s work of many among the rising 
generation of women. Look what an infinite number of branches 
of work the task presents. There must be some one part of it to 
suit almost every capacity. The greatest progress we can at pres- 
ent show is in the field of education; but the women who benefit 
by higher education are numbered by hundreds where they ought 
to be numbered by thousands. Mrs. Lynn Linton, in a recent 
article, appears to judge of the value of education too exclusively 
by its pecuniary results, and assumes that the money spent on a 
girl’s college training is thrown away if it does not result in an in- 
crease in her power of earning money. There are people who will 
always take this view of education. It is not a very high one. In 
many respects it is an essentially false one ; but do not let us waste 
our strength in getting angry about it. We will not, of course, in 
our own minds, for an instant, yield to the notion that the value of 
education is to be tested by its results in £ s. d.—that, to cite Mrs. 
Lynn Linton again, money spent on a girl’s education is ‘of no 
avail’. if she marries. I cannot refrain from quoting here what 
Hood has said about his own self-education among his books :— 


Infirm health, and a natural love of reading, he wrote, threw me into the 
society of poets, philosophers and sages, to me good angels and ministers 
of grace. From these silent instructors, who often do more than fathers, 
and always more than godfathers, for our temporal and spiritual inter- 
ests ; from these mild monitors, delightful associates, I learned some- 
thing of the Divine and more of the human religion. They were my 
interpreters in the House Beautiful of God, and my guides among the 
Delectable Mountains. These reformed my prejudices, chastened my 
passions, tempered my heart, purified my taste, elevated my mind, and 
directed my aspirations. Those bright intelligences called my 
mental world out of darkness and gave it two great lights—hope and 
memory—the past fur a moon, the future for a sun. 


Glib nonsense about ‘the ultimate uselessness’ of education to 
a married woman sinks to its proper level by its contrast with this 
utterance from a generous and pure-minded nature. 

The objection to women’s education on the economical ground 
might, however, be usefully met by opening a greater variety of 
well-paid professional careers to women. It might also be in some 
degree met by lessening the cost of women’s higher education in 
the same way as the cost of men’s higher education has been les- 
sened, by annual grants made by Parliament. At present there is 
no public recognition in the shape of a grant from the Exchequer, 
or in any other form, of the national importance of higher education 
for women. One only of our great universities has opened its de- 
grees to women. Two women, the other day at Cambridge, were 
a first class by themselves in the modern languages tripos, no men 
sharing the honour with them; but while the men, who were 
second and third class, are admitted to the honour of a degree, the 
women, who were first class, are still excluded. 

In the matter of medical education much has been done, but 
much yet remains to do. It is true that there is a medical school 
for women in London, and that the degrees in medicine of the 
University of London have been thrown open to them. But look 
round at the goodly array of the London hospitals, and the im- 
mense advantages for study and practice which they afford to medi- 
cal students who do not happen to be women. 
them women are jealously excluded, and in none more rigorously 
than in those which are specially devoted to the diseases me women 
and children. 

Then, if we look at the industrial position of women, we see 
much that needs redress. We all heard last winter, through the 
report of the Mansion House Committee, of the very low wages 
earned by seamstresses in the East of London, of women earning, 
for instance, 54¢@, a dozen for making lawn-tennis aprons, elabo- 
rately frilled ; and more recently it was stated at the British Asso- 
ciation, in a paper read by Mr. Westgarth, that the ordinary wages 
of a seamstress in East London were only 6s. a week. If this is true, 
it is not easy to exaggerate the terrible misery which it implies, nor 
the degradation both to body and soul. The direction in which 
the remedy should be sought is in opening a larger number of em- 
ployments to women, in paying greater attention to their industrial 
training, and in developing the principles of codperation, both as 
regards production and consumption. At present, however, we 
are content to think we have scored a victory, not when we have 
opened a fresh avenue of employment for women, but when we 
have been able to prevent the Government of the day closing an 
industry against them. The pit-brow women, to the number of 
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something like 5,000, were last summer only saved by the skin of 
their teeth from having their daily bread taken from them by a 
Liberal Government. Women have now been employed for many 

ears in large numbers, and with marked success, in various 

ranches of the Postal Service. They make excellent civil servants, 
and their salaries are only about one-third of what is paid to men 
who do the same work. The posts are competed for with painful 
eagerness. On a recent occasion, when 145 additional women 
were needed, 2,500 candidates presented themselves. Yet, not- 
withstanding the success of the Post Office experiment, and the 
saving which the employment of women would cause to the public, 
no movement has ever been made to open other branches of the 
public service to them. 

I do not wish to introduce here anything that savours of disputed 
political questions ; but I think it is rather a curious commentary 
on the doctrine of Dr. Withers Moore, that the end and aim of every 
woman’s existence is to be a wife and a mother, that the legal po- 
sition of the wife and mother is still so far from what it ought to 
be. The idea is that the wife is the friend and sympathizing com- 
panion of her husband, the watchful and tender guardian of her 
children: but the law recognizes no equality in the relationship be- 
tween husband and wife, and gives the mother absolutely no rights 
to the guardianship and protection of her children during her hus- 
band’s life. If the husband happens to be a mechanical genius, and 
wishes to try the efficacy of his newly invented flying machine 
on the person of his little boy of eight years old, the mother has no 
more power in law than any stranger in the street to prevent the 
father from carrying out his dangerous whim. 

If we look abroad to the position of our fellow-subjects the wo- 
men of India, we shall find much work for women to do in pee 
them up to a higher social and legal status. Over a great part o' 
India the barbarous custom of infant marriage is sanctioned by the 
law and practised by the people. Little ye of five and six years 
of age are thus married, sometimes to lads only a little older than 
themselves, and sometimes to men old enough to be their grand- 
fathers. A case of this kind has lately been before the Bombay 
Courts. The girl in the interval between the marriage ceremony 
and the time when she was expected to live with her husband had 
been well educated ; the husband had been allowed to grow up en- 
tirely without education. He has been described in the 7zmes as 
little better than a coolie, ignorant and uncultivated. When her 
husband claimed her she refused to recognize the marriage as valid ; 
her case has been heard before three Courts, one of which has 
given judgment in her favour, and two against her. She has one 
more appeal, on the success of which the whole of her future hangs. 
She writes pathetically to an English lady : ‘ As things are standin 
now, there is very little hope of my success. It is very hard indee 
for me to suffer here in India, where nearly all the native people are 
against the rights of women. Is it not strange that our law-givers 
should grant privileges to men to marry any number of wives, at 2 
time when they will not allow women to get only separation om 
proper grounds?’ Who can picture the misery that lies before this 

oor woman if her final appealis unsuccessful? She will be bound 
S life to a man who claims her as a slave, and between whom and 
herself the strongest personal repugnance must exist. I could 
dwell at much greater length on other very melancholy features of 
the lot of Indian women; the one I have cited is merely a specimen 
of many others. It is sometimes said that the ypemege: of the 
English people, especially the English ladies, is never called into 

enuine activity unless the people on whose behalf it is invoked are 
Black—that the inhabitants of Boorioboolagha can win sympathy 
and succour where the inhaibtants of Whitechapel would find us as. 
hard as flints. If this sarcasm has any root of truth in it, those 
who plead in vain for the rights of women in England will plead 
with greater success the cause of poor Indian women, the victims of 
laws and customs of singular hardship and cruelty.* 

I have mentioned many particulars in which law and custom are 
unjust to women; but I hope [ have not done so in a spirit of 
bitterness. In the evolution of society the position of women has 
changed, and is changing. The laws and customs we most com- 

lain of are survivals from a state of society which has passed away. 

ut the necessary change cannot be made without patient laborious. 
effort and self-devotion. It is this task of improving the lot of 
women, both as regards law and custom, so as to bring it into ac- 
cord with the needs of the present time, that I invite you to devote 
yourselves to. If you will take this for your aim in life, all your 
student life and all your home life, even down to most trivial details, 


* A special correspondent of the 7imes, referring lately to infant marriage and the: 
treatment of child widows in India, has said that these ‘ are two of the most cruel of 
the old-world practices which ever afflicted and insulted womanh * The same: 
paper, commenting on this, doubts-whether the abolition of suttee and the suppressiom 
of female infanticide has not d rather than increased the sum of Hindoo hap- 
piness and morality. A speedy death has been exchanged for a life of torture or of 
shame.— 7imes, October 14, 1886, 
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will receive a new meaning and a higher value. You will be re- 
lieved at once from the petiness of personal ambition. All your 
successes will be consecrated to the cause you have devoted yourselves 
to. You will value what you acquire in the way of learning or of 
strength of purpose chiefly because it is a good preparation for the 
work you have undertaken. To almost every one in the course of 
her life comes, in some form or another, the message which came 
to Baruch— Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them not.’ 
How happy and blessed are they to whom this message is not borne 
by the whirlwind of personal misfortune or by the downfall of per- 
sonal ambition, but who, from the very outset of life, have deliber- 
ately chosen the better path of devoting themselves to objects 
which are not personal, but which aim at lifting up and making 
fuller and happier the lives of others; who, like Wordsworth’s 
“Happy Warrior ’"— 
‘ With a toward or untoward lot, 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 

Plays in the many games of life that one 

Where what he most doth value must be won.’ 

Those of you who have already in silent resolution devoted your- 
selves to the task I have endeavoured to indicate, will know quite 
well what I mean when I speak of the interest which it imparts 
ven to trifles. The cause you are working for will be, by your im- 
mediate surroundings, judged of in your persons. ‘I suppose they 
are geniuses; at least, they have holes in their pinafores,’ wrote-a 
little girl once of a family with whom she was sent to stay. You 
must never (metaphorically) have holes in your pinafores; and 
above all, while seeking to enlarge the interests of women’s lives, 
and to a certain extent to change the type of the ideal woman, let us 
be very careful to ‘ Hold fast that which is good’ in the old ideal of 
womanhood. Do not let pity and gentleness, purity and compas- 
sion, be ousted from their throne. They are not inconsistent with 
courage and determination. Let your ideal be, in Carlyle’s words 
—‘ The freedom and valour of womanhood.’ Indeed strength is 
mever so strong as when it is united with gentleness and purity. 
_ Poet Laureate has taught us this in the words of Sir Gala- 

ad :— 
‘ My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.’ 

One sometimes, I am sorry to say, hears of women joining shoot- 
ing parties, watching a da¢/ue, and even stalking deer. Leave the 
slaughter of animals for amusement to:those who have been con- 
demned to it pd tradition and education. Imitate manly virtues as 
much as you like; there will never be too much courage, honour 
and diligence in the world. But- avoid all foolish imitations of 
men in mere externals, and worse than foolish imitations of men, 
in what is least to be admired in them. And next, if you would 
truly serve the women’s cause, appreciate at their high value all the 
duties that from time immemorial have always, in our own country 
at least, been regarded as women’s special work—the direction of 
the household, the care of the young and the sick. Let all that 
falls to your lot in these directions be done zealously, conscien- 
tiously and well. The days are happily over when it was supposed 
that if a woman had learnt mathematics she would not love her 
children, or that if she could read Greek she would not be able to 
distinguish between packthread and silk.* It is true that Mrs. 
Lynn Lynnton says that women, who, in a few years, will speak as 
voters to their fellow-electors, will be indifferent to their children’s 
ailments. I have not heard that this result of women’s suffrage 
has been noticed, after six years’ experience of it in the Isle of Man. 
“There's a deal of human nature in man’'—and in woman, too— 
and a mother’s love is not such a weak and precarious growth as 
Mrs. Lynn Lynnton has apparently imagined it to be. It is time 
that it was understood that in these matters we intend to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds—to keep up all the best of our 
old interests and occupations, although we have the opportunity of 
acquiring new ones. : 

While you are students, concentrate yourselves in profiting to 
the full by the discipline of the student's life. Continued, patient, 
unwearied effort is what a student learns if she really learns any- 
thing. But I think there is no necessity to impress this; my ex- 
perience of girl students is that there is no danger of their not 
applying themselves ; the danger is all the other way, in the direc- 
tion of over-work. Like high-mettled horses, they need the curb 
rather than the spur. Over-work is a real snare and danger at the 
os time, and nothing gives the enemy so much occasion to 

laspheme as a case ofbreak down from over-work. The students 
who really wish, more than for any personal success, to help the 
‘women’s cause, must anxiously avoid over-work; they must pay 
<lue attention to the claims of health, they must rest and play and 
amuse themselves as well as work with a will while they-are at their 


* National Review, September. 
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work. I know how easy it is to talk, and have excellent intentions, 
and lay down exemplary rules (especially for the guidance of some 
one else), and how hard it is in practice to take exactly the right 
course between the too much and the too little. But health, 
though not a necessary condition of good work in the world, as 
witness the splendid work done by permanent invalids such as 
Charles Darwin and Florence Nightingale, yet is an enormous ad- 
vantage to one who means to work. To throw away this advan- 
tage by a foolish disregard of the rest and recreation every student 
—. is a wanton waste, which I hope none among you will be 
ilty of. 

wa to the question how and in what definite practical way the 
work of lifting up the lot of women is to be approached, that is a 
problem to which there is no ready-made answer to suit all appli- 
cants. Each one must find the answer to it herself, and be guided 
in the search for it by her own special circumstances, opportunities 
and duties. Quiet work in a private circle often has as high a 
value as efforts of a more pretentious nature. I think opportunities 
to serve always come to those who earnéstly seek them. If you 
can do nothing more, you can testify the faith and hope that is in 
you. But do not be discouraged if no sphere of active work im- 
mediately presents itself. ‘Those also serve who only stand and 
wait.” But do not ‘stand and wait’ when you see work that you 
can do or an effort that you can make. Remember that it was not 
till after his blindness that Milton learnt to stand and wait, and 
that it was during this period of so-called standing and waiting he 
accomplished the greatest work of his life. Remember, too, how 
he consoled himself for his blindness by the thought that he had 
lost his sight ‘ overplied in Liberty’s defence, my noble task.’ Is it 
not an inspiriting thought that this same ‘ noble task,’ in another 
field of it, may be ours; that, however humbly and imperfectly, we 
may work for the same cause that he worked for? For all efforts 
to free the human spirit from the bondage of superstition and ig- 
norance are nothing else than a continuation of the great struggle 
for civil and religious liberty which has marked the course of 
English history. If we would be worthy of our name and race, we 
must carry on the great traditions that have been handed down to 
us from the past. 





The Magazines. 

The Atlantic opens with a very entertaining story by J. P. 
Quincy, called ‘ A Crucial Experiment,’ and a sequel to his story 
of The Peckster Professorship,’ published last November. The 
‘experiment’ is the effort of a firm believer in immortality to prove 
the existence of the sdul by scientific methods. -Most cunning mech- 
anism has been arranged by which certain physical and spiritual 
tests are to be tried at the death-bed of a friend, at the moment 
that his soul is passing from the body. Thereader cannot see how 
the author is going to free himself from the ingenious entangle- 
ment he has created, and finds double amusement in the unex- 
pected dénouement when the victim of the ‘ experiment’ prevents 
its trial by suddenly—not dying. There is a good deal of irrelevant 
padding in the story, especially in regard to the unnecessary wife ; 
but there is much incidental humor in the sketch besides the amus- 
ing conception, such as the description of the sexton who, as the 
congregation dispersed, had the air, as he stood at the door, of 
delivering to each worshipper his private burden of cares, ambi- 
tions, and perplexities, as the door-keeper of a picture-gallery sur- 
renders canes and umbrellas on receipt of the metalliccheck. The 
fiction of the number is all spirited. ‘Paul Patoff’ and ‘The 
Second Son’ both take a sudden leap into the arena, and after 
much too long and tedious a prelude in both cases, begin to show 
signs of being the inhabitants of a novel. The solid articles are 
‘The Theory of the Social Compact,’ by: Lawrence Lowell, and Mr. 
John Fiske’s ‘Completed Work of the Federal Convention.’ ‘ Nursery 
Classics in School’ is a plea from H. E. Scudder for having 
the best of fables and stories for children put into their regular 
reading-books; and the description of Elihu Vedder's Paintings 
recently exhibited in Boston is by Wm. Howe Downes, who con- 
siders Vedder one of the most original of modern artists. Sarah 
Orne Jewett is represented by some pleasant little verses; and a 
Contributor’s remarks about Charles Reade and the characters of 
his novels make us.wish more than ever that Reade’s biograph 
had been in the hands of some such clever and appreciative friend, 
rather than given over to the perfunctory mercies of relatives, who 
evidently did not care especially for him or for his work, or even for 
their own work. 


The illustrations in Harger’s this month are of more than 
usual beauty. Madame Jane Dieulafoy, one of the few women 
who have received the Cross of the Legion of Honor, has pre- 
pared for the magazine an article on ‘ The Excavations at Susa,’ 
with particularly clear and interesting illustrations from photo- 
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graphs. John Mason Brown writes of ‘The Kentucky Pioneers’ 
in the appreciative spirit of one who wishes them to be known 
as something better than mere Indian fighters and hunters. The 
second paper of Richard T. Ely’s second series of Social Studies 
is devoted to the growth of corporations. The author holds that 
the apparent crushing out of individualism by the industrial revo- 
lution in the midst of which we are living is not really an evil. 
The supremacy of the individual is weakened, but the individual 
himself is strengthened ; for the plea is not for sacrificing the indi- 
vidual to the interests of the many, but for a force which levels, not 
by overthrowing the elevations, but by lifting the plains. ‘The 
Route of the Wild Irishman’ is a picturesque description by Wm. 
H. Rideing of a trip on the fast mail train from London to Holy- 
head. ‘A Sheet of Paper,’ by R. R. Bowker, is one of the inter- 
esting series on ‘Great American Industries.’ W.T. Greene writes 
pleasantly of ‘Keeping Birds;" and Prof. A. T. Hadley exhaust- 
ively on ‘American Railroad Legislation,’ with the belief that the 
Interstate Commerce Law, while not a solution of the problem, 
marks a decided advance in railroad legislation. The lesson clear- 
ly taught by the history of railroad management is that publicity 
and responsibility are more important than laws or regulations. 
Competition failed to secure such responsibility, and we are right 
in trying a new experiment. We are so accustomed to extreme 
daintiness in Mr. Aldrich’s verses, that the expression, in his poem 
‘A Touch of Nature,’ of the ‘delicate crocus’ thrusting ‘ z¢s nose’ 
up through the snow, rather pleases us, if not as high art, at least as 
a‘ touch of nature’ which proves the most skilful poet akin to those 
of us who are occasionally hard up for a rhyme to ‘close’ and 
‘blows’ and ‘ goes.’ 

An interesting, sensible, and temperate article, giving ‘A Physi- 
cian’s View of Exercise and Athletics,’ is contributed to Lippincott's 
by Dr. J. William White, who considers both the advantages and 
dangers of physical exercise. Mrs. Margaret J. Preston gives some 
tether particulars in regard to Philip Bourke Marston, who had so 
many friends in America and especially in the South. ‘ The Ex- 
changed Crusader’ is a capital extravaganza by William Ashcourt, 
about a ghost with admirable ¢echnzgue in his groan; and Anne 
H. Wharton gives some account of the famous Wistar Parties of 
Philadelphia, which began in the last century and have recently 
been reorganized. The ‘ Parties’ are essentially social in character, 
but the wit and wisdom incarnate that is always present has given 
to them more or less of the frestige of an intellectual club gathering. 
Of Mr. Charles Barnard’s ‘novel,’ ‘The Whistling Buoy,’ we can 
only say it is not a novel, but merely a long ‘ short story,’ of a quality 
to make one long for realism at its plainest, rather than a return 
such as this to the false sentiment sok strained plot of old-fashioned 
sensationalism. 


The opening article of Scrzbner’s is the first of two by John C- 
Ropes on ‘Some Illustrations of Napoleon and His Times.’ Na- 
poleon is to Mr. Ropes a magnificent hero, for when he cannot 
conscientiously call him a philanthropist, he says that he was a 
better ruler than a philanthropist would have been. The portraits 
are extremely interesting. They show hardly a trace of the Na- 
poleon we think we know; but, exhibiting him as younger than 
most of the popular portraits, they show a difference which Mr. 
Ropes takes advantage of as explaining a change in his character. 
F. J. Stimson contributes a valuable study of ‘The Ethics of 
Democracy,’ based on long and careful study of the laws of all our 
States and Territories, and showing the general tendency of demo- 
cratic legislation in regard to marriage, divorce, socialism and in- 
temperance. The nineteen pages of the Thackeray Letters are a 
‘continual feast of nectared-sweets.’ One of the most charming 
portraits of the novelist that we have ever had (by Lawrence) ac- 
companiesthem. Guatemala is the ‘ Uncommercial Republic’ dis- 
cussed by W. T. Brigham. Nora Perry’s story of ‘Two Russians,’ 
illustrating the difference between a liberal and a Nihilist, is ad- 
mirable ; Miss Jewett’s tale of ‘ Miss Peck’s Promotion ’ is pleasant 
reading; but Mrs. Stevenson’s story, of which we were expecting 
much, is quite too high-strung and unnatural, even as a reaction 
from realism. 





Current Criticism 


PLays THAT Pay HANDSOMELY.—The earnings of popular 
playwrights were never as large in England as they are at present, 
or nearly as large; but it is as reasonable to take to sy tor, he 
that account as it is to adopt the stage as a profession because half 
a dozen actors are known to earn over 50/. a week. ES eae 
is, of course, the long ‘ runs’ that have made play-writing so lucra- 
tive of late. A piece which only runs a hundred nights is nowa- 
days a comparative failure ; indeed, it may be a financial failure all 
the time, the manager keeping it on the boards for various reasons ; 
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the one that affects the author most closely being that if it is kept 
in the bills for a few months in London it may do well in the prov- 
inces. ‘Alone in London’ is a conspicuous instance of a drama 
that never paid well in London, but went into the provinces with a 
fleurish of trumpets as a great London success, and did great busi- 
ness there. Then, again, the piece — do well in America. Thus, 
with a play running for 200 or 400 nights in London, several com- 
panies playing it as long or longer in the provinces, others playing 
it in America, and the author obtaining a royalty on every per- 
formance, its success means a fortune to him. Mr. Sims is under- 
stood to have made over 20,000/. from the ‘ Lights o’ London ’—a 

iece which has still ‘money in it.’ The piece which yields the 

iggest return to its authors at present—with the possible excep-. 
tion of ‘ Ruddygore ’"—is ‘The Harbour Lights,’ which is quite as 
great a success in America and the provinces as in London. 
‘ Faust,’ of course, can hardly be played at more than one theatre 
at a time. 50,000/. is said to have been the profits of the Globe 
a from ‘ The Private Secretary.’ Dramatic authors are 
not always paid royalties. Sometimes their piece is bought for a 
lump-sum, and this is frequently the case when the play is an 
adaptation done at the manager’s request. Mr. H. J. Byron only 
made 2,000/, from the provincial performances of ‘Our Boys;’ but 
that was because he sold his rights for that sum to Mr. Duck. 


The latter’s profits were said to be about 30,000/.— The St. James's 
Gazette. . 





POETRY DEBAUCHED BY RHYME.—Rhyme has debauched po- 
etry by making it a base mechanic art. It has spoiled our litera- 
ture. It has given us a jewsharp with which to accompany our 
epics. There was a reason for rhyme in the time before the print- 
ing press, when men had to remember their lessons off the book— 
when a polite education was imparted from man to man much 
after the fashion of our first lesson in chronology : 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November. 
There is no reason in the rhyme that is rhymed for rhyme’s sake 
alone, as our present foolish custom is. Certainly there is no living 
oet in whom the fire of artistic genius has burned so brightly as in 
John Ruskin. Imagine him swathed and shackled with the narrow 
necessities-of verse-making and try to think what he would have 
produced. Think of Scott as a novelist and Scott as a verse-maker. 
Remember Macaulay, Emerson, and Carlyle in the two roles of 
rhymed and unrhymed production. Certainly the world has cause 
to regret the invention of the jingle—its harm has been, is, and will 
be, incalculable—reaching back to the dawn of our literature and 
forward to the end of human time.—S?#. Louis Republican. 





THACKERAY’S LETTERS, AND OTHERS.—Thackeray’s letters 
are not like Cowper’s letters or Lamb's letters, nor even like Mrs. 
Carlyle’s letters, for, other things being equal, a woman’s letters 
are pretty sure to be better than a man’s; and as regards the com- 
parison between Mr. Thackeray's and Mrs. Carlyle’s letter-writing 
powers, the only advantage which Thackeray had over. Mrs. Carlyle 
was his power of drawing and caricature, while she had the great 
advantage over him that she wrote unconsciously, while he wrote 
self-consciously, But none the less Thackeray’s letters to Mr. and 
Mrs. Brookfield, published in the new number of Scribner's Maga- 
sine, are delightful illustrations of the man, though a good many of 
them so closely resemble the style of his ‘ Roundabout Papers’ that 
one does not always very distinctly realize that they are letters. 
Cowper’s prattle, and Lamb’s nonsense, and Mrs. Carlyle’s witty 
and graphic pictures, all admit you direct to the thoughts or moods 
of the writer; while Thackeray's — as often conceal them as 
confess them. He delighted in little mystifications as to what he 
was réally thinking of or feeling, and often he trifles, as it were, 
with a screen which he is holding up between himself and his cor- 
respondent, as a woman trifles with a fan which she uses partly to 
obscure her face, partly to make it more interesting.— Zhe Specta- 
tor. 





Notes 


A ‘BEECHER MEMORIAL’ volume is being prepared for the 
widow and family of the great preacher by Mr. Edward W. Bok, 
of Brooklyn. It will contain a leading article by Dr. O. W. Holmes 
and special contributions from seventy other distinguished men and 
women. The list of writers of reminiscences, critical estimates, 
etc., is indeed a mixed and remarkable one, including as it does 
the names of Mr. Gladstone, Gen. Sherman, Admiral Porter, Mr- 
Whittier, Archdeacon Farrar, the Duke of Argyll, Prof. Pasteur, 
ex-President Hayes, Signor Salvini, Messrs. Booth, Barrett, Bouci- 
cault and John T, Raymond, M. Bartholdi, Gens. Frémont, Long- 
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street, Howard, Rosecrans, A. W. Greely and Neal Dow, Baron 
von Tauchnitz, Dr. O’Reilly, biographer of the Pope, Felix Adler, 
Mr. Frothingham, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Cable, Mr. Bierstadt, Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Garfield, Miss Cleveland, Miss Edith Thomas, Andrew 
Carnegie, Rev. Drs. Collyer, Bartol, Chadwick, Talmage and Mc- 
Glynn, Joaquin Miller and Bill Nye. The volume is now being 
printed at the De Vinne Press. The edition will be limited. 


—Messrs. Belford, Clarke & Co., the publishers, have abandoned 
the attempt to ‘run’ bookstands for the sale of their own publica- 
tions in drygoods houses. They “ we understand, that while 
drygoods dealers themselves may make money out of such stands, 
there ‘isn’t a dollar in it’ for publishers who attempt to do so. 


—Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has written two new books, which Dodd’ 
Mead & Co. will bring out shortly. They will be called ‘A Border 
Shepherdess’ and ‘ Paul and Christina.’ 


—The new firm of Cupples & Hurd, which, although only in 
existence for a few weeks, has already issued some colon and 
interesting books, has in press for early publication ‘Matthew Cal- 
—_ Perry: A Typical American Naval Officer,’ by Rev. W. E. 
Griffis. 

—‘ The Law of Divorce,’ by A. Parlett Lloyd, of the Baltimore 
bar, will be published by Houghtén, Mifflin & Co. to-day. 


—Announcement is made in the 7rzbune of a new literary 
weekly, to be started in Boston in the fall, under the title of Zhe 
Twentieth Century. The staff is said to include Henry A. Clapp 
ee drama), C. A. Ralph (art), Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott (society), 

uise Imogen Guiney, Bliss Carman and Bernard Berenson (litera- 
ture) and W. P. Apthorp (music). 

—Princess Christian of England has been for some time en- 
gaged in preparing an English edition of the memoirs of Wilhel- 
mina, Margravine of Baireuth, the favorite sister of Frederick the 
Great. The work is now completed and will be published soon. 


—Mr. Charles Scribner is in Europe, and will not return for sev- 
eral weeks—perhaps months. Mr. James R. Osgood will sail for 
London next Saturday. 


—Gen. H. B. Carrington has written a volume of verse record- 
ing his impressions in ascending the Washington Monument on 
Feb. 22 last. It is dedicated to the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who 
was the orator of the corner stone-laying and of the dedication of 
the Monument. Lee & Shepard, who will publish it, announce 
to a new edition of Dr. Freeman Clarke’s ‘ Life and Times of 

esus.’ 


—Charles Egbert Craddock begins ‘The Story of Keedon’s 
Bluffs’ in the June Wide Awake, and in the same number Miss 
Grace D. Litchfield relates her experiences at Mentone during the 
recent earthquake. 


—-The Modern Muse, ‘a quarterly review of poetry,’ is an- 
mounced by C. W. Moulton & Co., of Buffalo, publishers of 
Queries. ‘The first number will be issued on Jan. 15, 1888. The 
magazine will-contain reprints from the works of famous poets of 

_the past, together with selections from the volumes of living 
writers, and from contemporary periodicals. There will be criti- 
cisms of, as well as quotations from, these poets, and good printing 
and careful editing are promised. 


—Ticknor & Co. issue to-day, in their Paper Series, G. de Mont- 
auban’s ‘ The Cruise of a Woman-Hater.’ 


—The Concord Summer School will open its ninth term on 
Wednesday, July 13, and will continue about two weeks. Lec- 
tures will be given morning and evening, except Saturday evening, on 
the six secular days, at the Hillside Chapel, near the Orchard 
House. The terms are $5 for each full week; or, for all the Iec- 
tures, $10. : 

—Mr. Moncure Conway opens the June Magazine of American 
History with an illustrated paper on ‘Fredericksburg First and 
Last,’ in continuation of his historical sketches of that old Virginia 
town, begun in the March number. 

—George Kennan, who recently made‘a Siberian trip for Zhe 
Century, visited Count Tolstoi, at the urgent request of Siberian 
exiles, who wished the novelist and tractarian to know the horrors 
of their situation. The forthcoming Century will contain an ac- 
count of this visit, and the circumstances leading to it. 


—A. D.F. neg on & Co. will publish at once: ‘The Church of 
the Early Fathers, External History,’ by Alfred Plummer ; ‘Sun- 
days at Balmoral,’ sermons by the late Principal Tulloch; ‘ Our 
Sovereign Lady and Her People;’ ‘Outlines of a Gentle Life,’ by 
Maria V. C. Havergal; ‘Abide in Christ’ and ‘Like Christ,’ b 
Rev. Andrew Murray; and ‘Men of the Bible,’ by Rev. W. J. 
Deane, Rev. Geo. Rawlinson, Rev. J. M. Lang, Archdeacon Farrar, 
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Canon S. R. Driver, Canon T. K. Cheyne, and Rev. F. J. Vallings. 


—Messrs. J. Parker Whife and Frank Allen (formerly of White, 
Stokes & Allen) will hereafter carry on a general publishin , book- 
selling, and importing business, under the firm name of White & 
Allen, at No. 94 Wall Street, this city. 


— The Theatre will be published monthly instead of weekly dur- 
ing the summer months. 


Writes F. I. C., of Chicago:—‘ As a contribution to the know- 
ledge of English as she is spoke, I desire to place on record the 
remarkable recommendation of his wares made to me last year by 
a vendor of walking-sticks on the field of Waterloo. After taking 
refuge from his importunings to buy one by abjuring all knowledge 
of French, I became suddenly convinced that further evasion was 
useless when this polyglot gentleman broke out in fluent English 
“But you don’t forgit Waterloo by this stick!”—a highly con- 
venient if not a very idiomatic locution, it seems to me.’ 


—Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Yesterdays with Actors’ has been so well 
received that Messrs. Cupples & Hurd have in preparation a sec- 
ond edition. 

Prof. G. H. Palmer of Harvard has inquired into the cost of the 
students’ living, and reports that one-third of the Seniors who have 
written to him spend under $700 a year, one-half under $1,000, and 
three-fourths under $1,200. 

—The Saturday Review says of Capt. Samuels’s ‘From Fore- 
castle to Cabin:’ ‘If we were selecting a little library for a boy 
about to go to sea, or even only suffering from the ordinary youth- 
ful sea fever, and wished it to be both wholesome and interesting, 
we should include this autobiography of Captain S. Samuels, and 
—— put it not far in the list from Dana's “'Two Years Before the 

ast.” 

—Mr. Robert Grant’s name appears on the title-page of a new 
paper edition of ‘ Face to Face,’ which was anonymously published 

y the Scribners a year ago. d 


—Commenting on Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s paper on ‘ Books Which 
Have Influenced Me’ in The British Weekly, G. W. S. writes to 
the 7rzbune :—‘ Shakspeare has served him best. His next dearest 
best friend is D’Artagnan, in Dumas’ “ Vicomte de Bragetonne;” 
then “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a book that “breathes of every beautiful 
and valuable emotion.” Montaigne follows. Then comes the New 
Testament, especially the Gospel according to Matthew, to which 
succeeds Walt Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass,” a book which, says 
Mr. Stevenson, “tumbled the world upside down for me.” Her- 
bert Spencer, Wordsworth and others bring up the rear.’ 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 


No. 1258.—Where can one obtain librettos of the standard operas 
most cheaply and readily ? 

MEADVILLE, PA. ccm ee 

[At the door of the opera house, on the night of the performance. The 
score of almost any standard opera may be bought of the music dealers. ] 





No, 1259.—Who is the author of, and in what work originally appear- 
ed, the phrase, ‘ Pour oil on the troubled waters’? 


EXeEtTEeEr, N. H. Cc. M. 





No. 1260.—Please let me know what authority Lew Wallace has for 
saying, in ‘ Ben Hur ;’—‘ Strange as it may seem, a rabbinical ordinance, 
alleged to have been derived from the law, permitted no green thing to 
be grown within the walls of Jerusalem.’ 

Winston, N.C. W. B. W. 


[The statement that there were no gardens in Jerusalem is contained 
in two Rabbinic tracts, generally cited from the translation of their 
— found in the works of Dr. John Lightfoot, the great English 

ebraist of the Seventeenth Century. (See his Works, ed. Pitman, Lon- 
don, 1823, Vol. X., p. 46, and Vol XI., p. 339.) Thetwo grounds given 
are that decaying herbs, and the fertilizers used, occasioned a bad odor. 
The statement can hardly be true, except for the later period of the his- 
tory of the city. In the time of which Gen. Wallace writes, we know 
of nothing to contradict it, nor are we familiar with the statement in 
the exact form in which he gives it.] 
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May 28 1887 The 


No. 1261.—One of the art periodicals issued a plate, a year or so 
ago, called ‘Feeding Sheep on the South Downs.’ Please give me the 
date of the periodical, and its name. 


St. Pau, MInn. CuHAs, DAWSON. 





No. 1262.—Please inform me of the title, author and time and place 
of publication of the verses beginning : 


The flying of the arrow in the air 

The shifting of the shuttle in the loom, 

The sinking of the water in the sand, 

The passing from the cradle to the tomb— 
Oh, tell me, tell me, Sufi, what it is! 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. E. Cc. 





No. 1263.—Can any one tell me whether any portrait engraving 
(line and stipple) on steel has been done by women in America or 
Europe? I know that Mrs. Wormley, of Columbus, executed the en- 
gravings in her husband's book, ‘ The Microscopy of Poisons,’ but this 
was only of crystalline forms. 
some mezzotint work—I do not know whether portrait engraving or 
not 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. W. E. B. 





No. 1264.—1, Is Woodberry’s Memoir of Poe considered more au- 
thoritative than that of Ingram ?—2. Can you name a work containing 
hints on the making of scrap-books and of the classification of clippings 
by subjects ?—3. Where can I obtain the following books: ‘ The Poison 
Tree ;’ ‘ Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China, by the Abbe Hic ;’ 
‘Rabbi Jeshua;’ a'cheap edition of Strauss’s Life of Jesus; ‘Super- 
natural Religion ;’ ‘Glimpses in the Twilight,’ by Dr. G. F. Lee.—4. 
Who is the President or Secretary of the New York Theosophical Society ? 
—5. What is the object of The London Society for Psychical Research, 
to disprove the teachings of, or to simply investigate, occult phenom- 
ena? 

Troy, N. Y. 


1. Yes.—5. To simply investigate occult phenomena, 


W..B. 





ANSWERS. 


No, 1204.—In your issue of Feb. 19, the author of ‘I expect to pass 
through this world but once,’ etc., is spoken of as Grillet ; Grellet is the 
name. Etienne de Grellet, known in this country as Stephen Grillet, 
was born in Limoges, France. Belonging to the nobility he was 
obliged to fly while a youth, and came to the United States during 
the Reign of Terror. He became acquainted with the Friends, found 
spiritual light, joined the Society, nursed yellow-fever patients in Phila- 
delphia, and devoted himself to ye the condition of prisoners 
throughout the world. He started Elizabeth Fry in her work in New- 

ate, and was among the foremost workers for the abolition of slavery. 
is life is intensely interesting—as spiritual as Woolman’s, the New 


Miss Sartain, of Philadelphia, has done . 
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Jersey Quaker, whose writings Lamb advises us to get by heart. 
* Memoirs of the Life and Gospel Labors of Stephen Greflet,’ edited by 
Benjamin Seebohm, in two volumes, is a famous work among the 
Friends. A small and well-written Life has been prepared also by 
William Guest, and is published by Henry Longstreet, Philadelphia. 
It is a unique book, and ought to be in every library. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. S. M. D. 





Publications Received 


REcgiprT of new publications is ack ledged in this col: Further notice a7 
any work depends upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given the 
publication is issued in New York. 








Ashby-Sterry, J. C rt hrc a, ECE ee Scribner & Welford, 
A Week yee AS TE icc sncseceven bivhinmnkha nid Boston ; Roberts Bros. 
Beecher, Henry Ward. Speeches on the American Rebellion..Frank F. Lovell & Co. 
Benjamin, F.N. The Sunny Side of Shadow................. Boston : Ticknor & Co, 
Bouton, J. B. Roundabout to Moscow. §$r. 


50. D. Appl 
De Quiney, T. Murder asa Fine Art. The English Mail-Coach. — 


roc, 


- Cassell be 
Gilmore, J.R. John Sevier as a Commonwealth Builder. $1.50..D. Appleton é ee 
Haddock, F.C. The Life of Rev. George C, Haddock. $2.00....Funk & Wagnalls. 
FESS GR DEO MUUMONNNOR, BOB. . .cc0sccccccees ccasceeceeshenkbas Funk & W; " 
Howard, B. W. Guenn. 50C.........0.seecseeceressceseses joston: Ticknor & Co, 
Lecky, W. E. H. A History of Ragone in the Eighteenth Century. 
Vols. V. and VI .25 per vol. 3. Appleton & Co, 

Luders, C, H., & S. D. S., Jr. Hallo, My Fancy !.......Philadelpha: David McKay. 
McClellan, C, The Persenal Memoirs and Military History of U S. Grant. $r.75. 
‘in oie ‘ jaa 4 inten to te Boston : Houghton, Mifflin Bb. 

olesworth, Mrs. Marriage and Giving in Marriage. ‘ 
O’Connor, E.M. An Index to the Wor! Le 
Page, Thomas N. In Ole Virginia. $ 


. 3SC. & 
of Shakspeare. $2.00. D. Appleton & Co. 
--Charles Scribner's So; 


BAB 0.6 <0 nhine sane tas 
Preston, M. J. Colonial Ballads, Sonnets and Other Verse. $1.25, 3 
oston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Puron, Dr. J.G. Libro Primero de Botanica.............s00 e+e *. Appleton & Se: 
Puron, Dr. J.G. Libro Primero De Zo@logia................4 «+: D. Appleton & Co, 
ad, J. M. Betweefi the Centuries. ....... ...... ton: Henry A. Teun & Co. 


e Bos 
Schaff, Rev. P., and Jackson, Rev. S.M. Encyclopedia of Living Divines an 
ne Oe Funk & W: 


Schurz, Carl. Lifeof HenryClay. 2vols. $2.50...Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & “ 
Serbati, A. R. The Ruling Principle of Method Applied to Education — - 

. C. ith \e 
Seunst, G. iret Voor in Latin, og0.<.0::s<2000s0ss0. Philadelphia; Eldredee & Bex 
Tate, Ge. Ts ctncccocne.cnos Reorerececesegccstocecccccccoes Wn. S. Gottsberger. 
Winslow, C.M.R. Yesterdays with Actors. $2.00........ Boston : Cupples & Hurd. 
Winsor, J. Was Shakspeare Shapleigh? 75c....... Boston : Houghton, Miftin & Co, 








ALABAMA TOWN LOTS! 


The undersigned offers for sale to investors a large number of the most advan- 
tageously situated building lots in the THRIVING AND RAPIDLY GROWING city of 
Anniston, 

This property was not bought at BoominG prices, and will be sold on moderate 
terms, affording purchasers a rare opportunity to make CERTAIN AND HANDSOME 
PROFITS. Correspondence solicited. 

We will satisfy any one who has money to invest that it can be honestl 
here, with absolute safety, without the necessity of a personal visit by the 


r vestor. 
References given on request. 


F. M. HIGHT, Annison, ALA. 
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‘The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


Mr. Whittier Welcomes It. 
I ENCLOSE three dollars for THE CriTICc for 
the coming year. I find it a welcome visitor. 


JouNn G. WHITTIER. 
DANVERS, MAss., Jan. 16, 1887. 





Cette excellente revue, THE CriTiIc.—JZe 


Livre( Paris). 


The ideal literary journal.— Baltimore Pres- 
byterian Observer. 


The finest literary journal in this country. 
—Albany Express. 


At the head of the critical journals of this 
country.— Boston Post. 


By far the best journal of its class in the 
country.— Buffalo Express. 


Undeniably the best literary review in the 
United States.— Boston Globe. 


American literature has reason to be proud 
of THE CriTIC.— 7oledo Blade. 


Tue Critic is the leading literary periodi- 
cal of this country.—A lbany Argus. 


The best literary and critical journal in 
America.—New York Freeman's Journal. 

Has earned a right to live by the excellence 
and variety ofits materials. — Harper's Monthly, 


Well sustains its reputation as the first 
literary journal in America.—New York 
World. 


Has made itself known in America by the 
independence and ability of its utterances.— 
Notes and Queries. 


_ It is an invaluable literary companion, and 
we can only wonder how we ever got along 
when there was no CritTic.—Brooklyn Times. 


We know of no guide so valuable to any one 
who wishes to keep informed of what is going 
on in the world of art and letters.—Mew Lon- 
don Telegram. 


If you wish to keep abreast of the literary 
events of the day, and if you enjoy thoroughly 
independent reviews of new works, you can not 


do without THE Critic.—Rochester Herald, 


THE CrirIc has become a positive and indis- 
ble part of American literature. . 
he most interesting journal of literary criti- 


cism in the country.— Springfield Republican. 


THE CRITIC is an admirable journal, and its 
editors are to be congratulated on the bright- 
ness as well as the substantial value of its 
pages. The best literary journal in this 
country.— Zhe Christian Advocate. 


The bound volumes of THE CrITIC afford 
every half year the best and compactest literary 
record that a public or private library can put 
on its shelves. There is no other publication 
in America that rivals THE CRITIC in its field. 
—New York Sun. 


AMERICAN News ComPANY, general agents. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1881. 


Bishop Potter. 

I am glad of this opportunity to express to 
you my keen sense of indebtedness for THE 
Critic. I never read it—and, no matter how 
much driven, I never allow it to go unread— 
without a fresh conviction of its rare worth. It 
is so thorougly just, so discriminating, so full of 
the atmosphere of a courageous, candid and 
open-minded criticism, that one cannot but be 
proud and glad that so good and helpful a 
journal is winning its way to the wider recogni- 
tion and esteem which it so abundantly de- 
serves.— Bishop Henry C. Potter (in private 
letter, quoted by permission). 


Mr. Stedman. 

It is no small success to have established THE 
Critic. We could not now get along very well 
without it. You maintain a high po impartial 
standard of criticism, and have brought out the 
talent of new and excellent writers. I depend 
greatly upon your Literary Notes. I am sure 
that publishers, no less than authors and read- 
ers, must feel a practical interest in your suc- 
cess.—EZdmund Clarence Stedman. 


Dr. Vincent. 

To one who desires a current report from the 
active world of letters, a knowledge of the best 
books most recently published in every depart- 
ment of Science, Literature and Art, careful 
critiques upon the principal books by special- 
ists in the several departments of learning— 
there is no guide so full, scholarly and satis- 
factory as THE CriTIC.—Chancellor J. H. Vin- 
cent, Chautauqua University. ; 


Mr. Curtis. 

THE Critic depends for the just—and we 
hoped assured—success which it has achieved, 
upon the ability with which it is edited, upon 
the tact with which public sentiment and inter- 
est are perceived, and upon the skill with which 
the books for review are selected.—George 
William Curtis, in Harper's Monthly. 


President Gilman. 

I have been a reader of THE Critic for a 
long time past, and I like its catholicity, its 
enterprise, and its readiness to encourage, b 
judicious criticism and suggestion, good wor 
in literature and science, as well as in the fine 
arts.— President D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins 
University. 





Dr. Hedge. 

I gladly concede that New York possesses 
one literary treasure to which Boston has noth- 
ing comparable in the way of journalism. I 
mean THE CrITIC—the most impartial, as it is, 
in my judgment, the ablest critical journal in 
the land.— Frederic H. Hedge. 


Dr. Schaff. 

I have kept THE Critic from the beginning, 
and find it a useful summary of the literature of 
the day, in the spirit of a fair and independent 
criticism.— PAtkp Schaff. 


Dr. Morgan Thoroughly Enjoys It. 


NOTHING from the world of literature is more 
thoroughly valued and enjoyed at St. Thomas’s 
Rectory. 

WILLIAM F. Morcan. 
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Unique of its kind. —Philadelphia Press. . 


The first literary journal in America.—Zon- 
don Academy, 


A delightful weekly for every cultured home. 
—Lynn Transcript. 


It is the brightest literary paper in this coun- 
try.—Buffalo Times. wit 


There is no other purely literary weekly in 


America.—London Atheneum. 


The best of our weekly critical journals.— 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


_ It is always eminently readable, clear and in- 
cisive.—NVew Orleans Times-Democrat. 


_A remarkably vigorous review of current 
literature.— Buffalo Christian Advocate. 


The foremost authority on literary topics in 
the United States.— Toledo Commercial. 


There is no literary journal in the country 
that approaches it.—-Mew York Times. 


Has to-day a stronger hold than ever upon 
me American world of letters.—Chicago Stand- 
ard, 


THE Critic has taken the foremost place 
among the literary journals of this country, and 
continually gains in influence and favor.— 
Boston Beacon, 


The success of THE CRITIC is a success of its 
methods, and these methods indicate a new de- 
parture for literary criticism in this country.— 
Atlanta Constitution, 


If we cannot have all the new books in the 
world, the next best thing is THE CRITIC, 
which tells us all about them and how to 
choose the best.— Clinton (Mass.) Times. 


THE Critic has, from its first numbers, 
taken a high stand among our few literary 
journals. It is a clean, outspoken paper, and 
is entitled to a liberal support from the friends 
of literature.— The Churchman. 


THE CRITIC, without assuming a censorious 
tone, has become the recognized criterion of all 
that is sincere and worthy in purpose and com- 
mendable in execution of the literary product 
of the time.—Piladelphia Inquirer. 


One need not always agree with its point ot 
view to appreciate the vivacity, pungency, and 
ability of its criticisms, and the skill and judg- 
ment which characterize its editorial manage- 
ment. It ought to have its place on the table 
~ every library in the country.— The Christian 

nion. 
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